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PREFACE. 



The lives of great and useful men have been likened to the 
course of rivers. These often rise in the most obscure and 
desolate regions. A child might leap over their beginnings, 
while thorns and briars appear destined to obey their unre^ 
garded progress. 

But sUenfly that slightest thing 
Shall demonstrate its living stream. 

The rivulet widens and deepens } it becomes the pride of 
the meadows, and the fertilizer of extensive districts 3 it 
arrives within the sweep of tides and the noisy turmoil of 
commerce^ conveys prosperity to towns and cities ; bears on 
its bosom the hopes and fortunes of millions, and at length 
reaches the ocean, the health and wealth of a country. 

The life of the illustrious man whose portrait, along with 
characteristic emblematic representations, forms the fron- 
tispiece of the present small volume — extending, as his 
career did, through nearly the whole of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, — ^realized this ancient metaphor in a most remarkable 
manner. He was at once the humble tradeaman, the yet 
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humbler son of a tallow-chandler whose business he hated^ — 
and the artificer of his country's independence. He was an 
oppressed apprentice in the obscure and dingy press-room of 
a provincial town, — and one of the most formidable oppo- 
nents of British cabinet measures and of the ,whole strength 
of Britain wielded for indefensible purposes. H-e had few 
advantages of education, — ^yet mingled finally with the most 
learned and the most polite society in Europe. Inheriting no 
patrimony but that of a persecuted and honest name, — ^he left 
to his posterity a handsome fortune realized by his own 
industry, and claims upon his country's gratitude never 
fully to be repaid. 

The present Life is unique ; for although a compilation, 

very carefully condensed, it is yet characterized by features 

to which no other memoirs of its illustrious subject, that 

have issued from the British or American press can lay 

claim. The main sources whence the facts have been gathered 

are — ^first, the " Memoirs" by Franklin himself, extending 

from his birth to 1757 — second, the continuation, in quarto 

by his grandson and literary legatee, William Temple 

Franklin, and that by Jared Sparks, the able and admired 

editor of the " Life and Writings of Washington." The 

' former of these continuations, appeared in 1817, the latter in 

' 1840 ; the life by Sparks constituting the first of ten stately 

octavo volumes, which contain the whole of the collected 

w.or)ss of this distinguished philosopher and statesmaiL As 
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xniglit have been expected, from the peculiar advantages 
enjoyed, the edition by Mr, Sparks is by far the fullest, 
superseding, indeed, all its predecessors. It is therefore to 
the life and collection by this authority, without which no 
library having any pretensions to judicious selection can be 
complete, together with the autobiography, that the present 
compilation is principally indebted for its materials. 

The portion of Dr, Franklin's life as written by himself, 
which has hitherto appeared, and which has met with such 
great popular favour, cannot lay claim to originality, or close 
accuracy } being only a re-translation, of which, however, 
numerous editions have been cy*culated, continuing to this 
day to be read, nay to be quoted by respectable writers, as if 
it were the autobiogTapher's genuine and original productiom. 
Yet the fact is, strangely enough, that the whole of these 
editions are no other than a translation from the French, 
which of itself is a professed version of a transcription ; the 
translation alluded to having been made from an original 
manuscript which Franklin had presented to his friend, M, 
Vieillard. Accordingly, the metamorphosis of this interesting 
piece may be said to resemble the fate of Milton's Epic, 
which a French abbe paraphrased into inflated prose ; which 
an English writer, ignorant of its origin, turned back again, 
under the same double disguise, into its native language. 
Even the "People's Edition" published in 1848, which pro- 
fnised uimsual fidelity, while professing to give the autobio- 
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graphy, speaking, too, in the first person singular, constantly 
departs from the exact language as well as the pure style of 
the inimitable original ; whereas in the compilation here pre- 
sented, whenever Franklin himself is quoted, the extract is 
distinctly signified by inverted commas, — a circumstance 
which is constantly occurring from the beginning to" the end 
of the volume. Indeed the entire range of the author's 
numerous productions, besides the autobiography, has been 
thus laid under contribution. It is therefore hoped that, 
independently of the feature of the various illustrative 
wood-cut engravings, the fact of so much being imme- 
diately gleaned from his own valuable and interesting 
writings, some of them but i^cently discovered, — thus 
enriching every page with characteristic matter, — ^the pre- 
sent will supply the most satisfactory biography that has 
ever yet appeared of Benjamin Fi*anklin, in a condensed 
size, or that has made pretensions to elegance of form and 
attractive arrangement, at a charge rendering the book ac« 
oessible to every reader. 



Thb opposite page presents a correct view of the press which Dr. Frank- 
lin recognized as that at which he worked in London, in the years 
1725-6. (See p. 56 of this Life.) This mde and yenerable memorial of 
his fame and fortune, is now deposited with the Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia, all institution, the establishment of which was proposed 
and effected by the Doctor in 1744 ; and the result of the transference of 
the press from the place of its original existence is this that, while 
America has been put in possession of the interesting reUc, England 
has obtained a sum of money which is now appropriated to the relief of 
one pensioner, called the '* Franklin Pensioner," to which a disabled 
printer, of any country, is eligible if there be a yacancy, upon his appli- 
cation. 

A fiic-simile of Franklin's Autograph, in the year 1756, is giyen below, 
being another memorial which will be cherished by all his admirers, and 
indeed by every one who entertains a genuine taste for observing even 
the slightest records and traces of transcendant worth and achievement. . 




THE LIFE 



BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 



THE AUTOBIOGRAPHBR'S EARLY YEARS. 

^HETHBR contemplated as a successful tradesman, an experimental 
philosopher, or a distinguished politician, Benjamin Franklin's career 
presents points of very remarkable interest, and importance; and hap- 
pily vie possess ample details for gratifying our curiosity concerning 
him, some of the most yaluable of these having been fnnUshedby him- 
self, in his highly entertaining and instructive autobiography. 

Franklin was sprung from a family that had been settled for a long 
aeries of years, in the village of Ecton, in Northamptonshire, on a free- 
hold of their own, of about thirty acres ; and from time immemorial 
the eldest son had been brought up a smith, a business which his own 
elder brother followed.' It is also worthy of notice, that the subject of 
the present sketch found that he was himself the youngest son of the 
youngest son for five succeeding generations. 

The &mily early embraced the reformed religion, continuing protes- 
tants through the reign of Mary, when they were sometimes in danger 
of persecution on account of their zeal against popery. Franklin 
relates an anecdote which supplies a striking picture of the most intole- 
rant times. — ** Our forefathers," says he, '' had an English bible, and to 
conceal it and place it in safety, it was fastened open with tapes under 
ttiod within the cover of a joint-stooL When my great grand&ther 
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wished to read it to his &mily, he placed the johit-«tool oa hii knees^ 
and then tarned over the leaves under the tapes. One of the children 
stood at the door to glye notice if he saw the apparitor coming, who 
was an officer of the spiritual court. In that case the stool was turned 
down again upon its feet, when the bible remained concealed under it as 
before. The &mily continued all of the Church of England, till the end 
of Charles the Second's reign, when some ol the ministers that had been 
ousted for their nonconformity, holding oonventides in Northampton- 
shire, my uncle Benjamin and my father Josiah adhered to them, and 
to continued all their lives. The rest of the fitmily remained with the 
Episcopal church." 

Josiah married young, and carried his wile with three children to 
Boston in New England, about 1685. By the same wife be had four 
children more, bom there, and by a second, ten others, in all seventeen; 
of whom Franklin remembered to have seen thirteen sitting together at 
table, who all grew up to years of maturity and were married. He 
himself was the youngest of all the children except two daughters ; 
having been bom January 6th 1706, O. 8. " My elder brothei-s" says 
the autobiography, ''were all put apprentices to different trades. I wa» 
put to the gramma.r-school at eight years of age, my father intending 
me, as the tythe of his sons, to the service of the church. My early 
readiness in learning to read, which must have been very early, as I do 
not remember when I could not read, and the opinion of all his fH,endS| 
that I should certainly make a good scholar^ encouraged him in this 
purpose 01 his.'* 

f^nklin, however, continued at the grammar school rather less than ft 
year; although in that time he had made good progress. The strait*- 
ened circumstances of his lather ill-affording ihe expenoe, and hit 
excellent understanding teaching him the folly of educating a cldld 
beyond his probable prospects in life, the boy was placed at a respectable 
school for writing and arithmetic, where he continued until he had com- 
pleted his tenth year. It now appeared to be his destiny to become a 
tallow-chandler, like his father. This unsettled him, and together, with 
the contiguity of the sea, as well as the similar choice of an elder 
brother, urged him frequently to think of resorting to a like course 
of lifis. The father was too vdse a parent to constrain a boy's incli- 
nations violenUy ; exhibiting on the contrary, the practical philosophy 
of a mind adapted to his circumstances. ** He took me" says Frnik«> 
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lin, ^' to mSk nA^idsOf to see joinen, bricklayers, turners, brviers, &c, 
at thair wmrk, that he might observe my inclination, and endeavour to 
fix it on aome trade cnt profession that would keep me on. land. It haa 
ever einoe been a pleasure to me to see good workmen handle their 
tools. Andtt has been often useful to me, to have learned so much ofU 
as to be able to do some trifling Jobs in the house when a workman was 
not at hand, and to construct little machines for my experiments, at tho 
moment wImd the intention of making these was warm in my mind." 

This eertahiif was one of the most critical points in the youtih's history*. 
It augured wail that at the time he appreciated the kindness and wisdom 
of his father's motives and method of treatment. The result was, that 
at Iwgth, when but twelve years of age, he was apprenticed until his 
minority, to his brother James, as a printer, who had just returned from 
England with a press and letters to set up his business in Boston ; and 
thus Franklin's course and fbrtunes were in a great measure decided for 
the remainder of his days. 

He soon rendered himself a proficient in the mechanical partofhia 
business, and he also eagerly seized every opportunity it afTorded of 
procuring new books to read, in which amusement and occupation he 
frequently spent the greater part of the night. It was not long before 
he begpan to imitate what he so much admired, and his first attempts 
were in verse. He wrote ballads and printed them; but notwithstanding 
thdfar temporary success, his iather was able to convince him that hia 
talent and interests were not with poetry. His efforts to acquire a 
•&cllity in writing prose were better directed, and pursued with greater 
assiduity, making the Spectator one of his models ; and to the success 
of theee efforts may be attributed his early superiority to his brethren of 
the press, and his subsequent elevation to stations of great public im* 
portance. With a passion for reading and writing, he imbibed the 
kindred one of disputing. This met with fuel from his familiarity with 
John Collins, a youth of a similar turn, and he was for a time a very 
doughty and dogmatic polemic. The perusal of a translation of 
Xenophon'B Memorabilia softened him into a Socratic, and he grew to 
be dextrous in the sly mode of confuting or confounding an antagonisfr 
by a series of questions; in such a course of mental exercises, hebecamS 
a sceptic with respect to the religious tenets in which he had been educa^ 
ted, and with tbe zeal of a convert took all opportunities to inculcate his 
opinions. Still, with great good sense, he at length establishe'i for hun- 
self a rule, never to use the words *^ certainly," *^ undoubtedly" or any 
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Other that gave the air of positiveness to a doctrine or sentiment, bat to 
eubetitute " 1 conceiye" or " apprehend" a thing to be eo and aOy*^or 
'^ it is so, if I am not mistaken," ''This habit, I believe,'' says he, 
** has been of great advantage to me, when I have had occasion to inciil«< 
cate my opinions^ and persuade men into measures, that I hft?e been 
from time to time engaged in promoting." 

Men must be taught, as if yon taught them not. 
And things unknown proposed as things forgot. 

Franklin early obtained that dominion over his appetite which is so 
important a step in moral discipline. Of this a remarkable instance 
was the effect produced upon him by reading in his sixteenth year, a. 
treatise by one Tryon, recommending a vegetable diet. He imme- 
diately discarded animal food ; and offering to his brother to maintain 
himself for half the sum paid for his bo«rd, he was able out of the 
money saved from this half to reserve a considerable fund for the pur- 
chase of books. ''But," he says, "I bad another advantage. My brother 
and the rest going from the printing-house to their meals, I remained 
there alone, and, despatching presendy my light repast, (which was often 
no more than a biscuit, or slice of bread, a handful of raisins, or a tart 
from the pastry-cook's, and a glass of vrater) had the rest of the time, 
till their return, for study, in which I made the greater progress from 
thatdeamess of head, and qnicker apprehension which generally attend 
temperance in eating and drinking " Though Franklin afterwards re- . 
laxed in the austerity of his diet, the habit of being contented with litUe 
and disregarding the gratifications of the palate, remained with him^ 
through life ; proving highly advantageous to him on various occasions. 
Indeed, the account which he gives of his early life abounds with inci- 
dents and observations which render it a most precious example to young 
persons of whatever degree. 

James Franklin set up a newspaper, and Benjamin ventured anony- 
mously to send some pieces for insertion, and had the proud satisfaction 
of finding them applauded by the best judges in the place. His con- 
scious merit probably made him more impatient under the harsh treat- 
ment of his brother, who behaved more to him as a severe master than 
a kind relation. At length an arbitrary interdiction from the State to 
James, against his paper — a political offence having been alleged,— 
caused Benjamin's name to be employed as publisher, and In consequeuoe. 
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hia indentures to be given up. He was obliged however, to sign a pri^ 
vate agreement lor serving out his term till he was twenty one years of 
age; but not at the time thinking himself strictly bound by the new 
arrangement, (which notion he acknowledges to have been a ikult) he 
resolved on secretly quitting Boston, where in consequence of his con- 
nexion with his brother's paper, he had already rendei^ed himself an ob- 
ject of suspicion to the governing party. Be8ides,he confesses that his 
indiscreet disputes upon the subject of religion-— he having been led to 
doubt and scepticism by the perusal of certain deistical publications,-^ 
began to be re^urded by pioss souls with horror, and himself as an apos- 
tate or atheist. Collins undertook to favour his flight. Accordingly he 
departed by sea for New York, having sold part of his books in order to 
be master of a small sum of money, and almost immediately proceeded 
to Philadelphia, which was a hundred miles &rther. His journey to 
the latter city was not without incidents, some of them of a disheartening 
and trying nature; every new drcumstanoe, as indeed throughout the 
whole of his life, proving to be an occasion of eliciting feelings or views 
which served to form his future character or shape hib fortunes. 

For example, during a squall, a drunken Dutchman who was a fellow 
passenger, fell over board. At the moment that he was sinking, Franklin 
seized him by the fore-top and drew hlin into the boat. The immersion 
sobered the man a little, so that he fell asleep, after having taken from 
his pocket a volume which he requested the youth to dry, This volume 
was Bunyan's Pilgrim, in Dutch, being a beautiful impression on fine 
paper, with copperplate engravings, a dress in which Franklin had never 
seen the work, even in its original language. Honest John was already 
a fevorite with Franklin, and he remarks, after reciting the anecdote, 
that he was the first writer he knew of who has mixed narrative and 
dialogue together — a mode of composition, the autobiographer adds, 
tiiat is very pleasing to the reader, who in the most interesting passages, 
finds himself admitted as it were into the company, and present at the 
conversation. The young philosopher was at the period described, only 
seventeen years of age. 

ARRIVAL IN PHILADELPHIA. 

Franklin's own description of his first entrance into Philadelphia, 
wiiere- he afterwards was in so high a situation, is too curious to be omit- 
ted^ ''I was dirty", says he, ** firom my being so long in the boat. My 
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pockets were stufibd out with shirts and stockings, and I knew no one, nor 
where to look for lodging, Fatigued with walking, rowing, imd the 
wsAt of sleep, I was very hungry; and my whole stock of cash consisted 
in a single dollar, and about a shilling in copper coin, which I gave to 
the boatmen for my passage. At first they refused, on account of my 
having rowed, but I insisted on their taking it. Man is sometimes 
more generous when he has little money, than when he has plenty ; 
perhaps to prevent his being thought to have but little. 

** I walked towards the top of the street gazing about till near Market 
Street, where I met a boy with bread. I had often made a meal of dry 
bread, and Inquiring where he had bought it, I went immediately to the 
baker's, he directc^d me to. I asked for biscuito, meaning such as we 
had at Boston; that sort,, it seems, was not made in Philadelphia. I 
then asked for a threepenny loaf, and was told they had none. Kot 
knowing the different prices, nor the names of the different sorts of 
bread, I told him to give me three-x)enny worth of any sort. He gave 
me accordingly three great puf^ rolls. I was surprised at the quantit^r, 
but took it, and, having no room in my pockete, walked off with a roll 
under each arm, and eating the other. Thus I went up Market Street, 
as far as Fourth Street, pacing by the door of Mr. Read, my future 
wife's &ther ; when she, standing at the door, saw me, and thought I 
made, as I certainly did, a most awkward, ridiculous appearance." 

Having along with a draught of water, eaten one of the rolls, and 
given the other two away to a woman and her child, that had come down 
the river in the same boat with him, Franklin goes on to relate as fol* 
lows : — " Thus refreshed, I walked again up the street, which by this 
time had many clean dressed people in it, who were all walking the same 
way. I joined them, and was thereby led into the g^eat meeting-honse 
of the Quaker's near the market. I sat down among them, and after 
looking round awhile, and hearing nothing said, being very drowsy 
through labour, and want of rest the preceding night, I fell fast asleep, 
and continued so till the meeting broke up, when some one was kind 
enough to rouse me. This therefore, was the first house I was in, or. 
slept in, in Philadelphia." 

Franklin, notwithstanding this unpromising commencement, soon 
met with employment in his business from one Keimer, who united the 
professions of printer and author, as did the young adventurer; only 
this worthy son of the muses, had not so ungratefully abandoned them. 
In fiict he was composing verses in solid printiog metal, aot finding 
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chem to require tbo eradble of writing or further thovgfht ; and with bat 
a pair of cases, this metalic stream was proceeding solely out of *' ono 
small head." However, Franklin was the only pressman of the two, and ^ 
foand himself quickly the sole person in Philadelphia, who was well ac- 
quainted with the whole printing business. After getting Ketmer's 
'press into order, and working it for him, the worthy poet in metal pro- 
vided for the youth a lodging at Mr. Read's, his own landlord ; and thus 
commenced Franklin's acquaintance with his future wife's family. 

It was during his first voyage to Philadelphia, while they were be- 
calmed off Block Island, — the crew employing themselves in catching 
cod, — that Franklin was cured of his youthful fancy to relinquish ani* 
mal food. '* Till then," — says the autobiography, ** 1 had stuck to my 
- resolution to eat nothing that had had life ; and on this occasion I con- 
sidered according to my master Tryon, the taking of every fish as a 
kind of unprovoked murder, since none of them haid, nor could do ob 
any injury that might justify this massacre. All this seemed very rea* 
tonable. But I had been formerly a great lover of fish, and when it 
came out of the frying-pan it smnlt admirably well. I balanced some- 
time between principle and inclination, till recollecting, that, when the 
fish were opened, I saw smaller fish taken out of their stomachs ; then, 
• thought I, ' If you eat one another, I don't see why we may not eat 
you:' so I dined upon cod very heartily, and have since continued to 
eat as other people ; returning only now and then occasionally to a 
vegetable diet So convenient a thing it is to be a reasonable creature | 
since it enables one to fijod, or make a reason for everything one has a 
mind to do." 

Franklin has bequeathed several diverting anecdotes about Keimer, 
with whom, he says, he lived on a pretty good familiar footing, agreeing 
tolerably well. '^ He retained a great deal of his old enthusiasm, and 
loved argumentation. We therefore had many disputations. I used 
to work him so with my Socratic method, and had trepanned him so 
often by questions so apparently distant from any point we had in hand, 
yet by degrees leading to the point and bringing him into difficul- 
ties and contradictions, that at last he grew ridiculously cautious, and 
would hardly answer me the most common question, without asking 
flrat, * what do you intend to infer from that.' However it gave him 
such an opinion of my abilities in the confuting way, that he seriously 
proposed my being his colleague in a project he had of setting up a 
new sect. He was to preach the doctrines^ and I waa to confound 
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all apponents. When be came to ezplatn with me upon the doctrinee, 
I found several conundrums which I objected to, unless I might have my 
way a little too, and introduce some of mine. 

'* Keimer wore his beard at full' length, because somewhere in the 
Mosaic law it is said, ' Thou shalt not mar the corners of thy beard.' He 
likewise kept the seventh day Sabbath ; and these two points were essen- 
tial with him. I disliked both ; but agreed to them on condition of his 
adopting the doctrine of not using animal food. ' I doubt,' said he, 'my 
constitution will not bear it.' I assured him it would, and that he should 
be the better for it. He was usually a great eater, and I wished to give 
myself some diversion in half starving him. He consented to try the 
practice, if I would keep him company. I did so, and we had it for three 
months. Our provisions were purchased, cooked, and brought to us regu- 
larly by a woman in the neighbourhood, who had from me a list of forty 
dishes, which she prepared for us at different times in which there en- 
tered neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. This whim suited me the better, 
as at this time, from the cheapness of it, not costiLng us above eighteen- 
pence sterling each, per week. I have since kept several lents most 
strictly, leaving the common diet for that, and that for the common 
abruptly, without the least inconvenience ; so that I think there is little 
in the advice of making those changes by easy gradations. I went on 
pleasantly, but poor Keimer suffered grreivously, grew tired of the pro- 
ject, longed for the fleshpots of Egypt, and ordered a roast pig« He 
invited me and two women friends to dine with him; but it being 
brought too soon to table, he could not resist the temptation, and ato 
the whole before we came." 

In Philadelphia, Franklin soon contracted an acquaintanee with 
several young men fond of reading, in whose society he spent his even- 
ings, and improved his literary taste. He has left a character of his 
three principle associates at this time, which throws considerable light 
on his own. Watson, according to the autobiog^apher's description, was 
a religious, intelligent, and vei7 worthy youth ; the other two, Ralph 
and Osborne, were unsettled in their religious principles, chiefly by his 
own arguments. The whole party were of course professed crities, «nd 
Ralph and Osborne poetical enthusiasts. 

After some time Franklin became known to Sir William Keith, the go- 
vemor of the province, who took much notice of him. Keith had acciden- 
tally seen the young printer's first letter from Philadelphia to hisparents, 
and was impressed so &vourably with its contents as to declare that ho 
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would soon deservedly be at the head of his profession in that dty^ 
and accordingly he urged the youth to set up for himself, with many pro- 
mises of support. At his instigation^ Franklin paid a visit to his family 
at Boston, in order to obtain an advance of money for his project, but 
though he was kindly received, he was unable to gain his point. Upon 
his return to Philadelphia, the governor offered to take the whole bmv 
den upon himself, and proposed to the young man to make a voyage to 
Bngliud, in order to furnish himself with all the necessaries of a new 
printing-office. Franklin gladly embraced the proposal, and set sail to* 
wards the close of 1724; accompanied by his intimate companion, Ralph, 
who afterwards became a political writer in England of considerable note^ 
and is commemorated in the Dundad. Before his departure from Ame- 
rica, Franklin exchanged promises of fidelity with Miss Read, haying 
lodged in her father's house, for a considerable i>eriod«. 

FIRST VISIT TO ENGLAND.— 1724. 

No sooner did Franklin arrive in London, than he discovered that Sir 
William Keith, upon whose assurances of letters of credit, and recom- 
mendation he BO implicitly relied, had entirely deceived him. It is in 
a strain of very impartial and manly forbearance that he speaks of Sir 
William's conduct and character. ''What shall we think," says he, 
''of a governor so grossly imposing on a poor ignorant boy ? It was a 
habit he had acquired. He wished to please everybody, and having 
little to give, he gave expectations. He was otherwise an ingenious, sen- 
•ible man, apretty good writer, and a good governor for the people;, 
though not for his constituents, the proprietaries, whose instructions he 
sometimes diaregarded. Several of our best laws were of his planning, 
and passed during his administration." 

Ou arriving in the British metropolis, and finding himself so cruelly 
disafppointed, FrankUn was obliged to have recourse to the business he had 
learnt for a support; so that, having been introduced to that country 
whose very throne he was destined to shake, our young philosopher ob- 
tained employment at one Palmer's, a considerable printer in Bartholo- 
mew Close. His friend Ralph, whose dependence was upon his head, 
did not so readily get work, and was a heavy drain upon Franklin's 
samings, The morals of the two did not improve fr^m their society. 
Ralph foigot his wife and child in America, and the other in a great 
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metrare, gave up all recoIlectioiiB of Mi^s l^ead. He has candid^ 
marked this as one of his errors ; to which he has added, as anothe]^ 
the printing '' A Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure, 
and Pain," dedicated to Ralph, and intended as an answer to 
aome of the arguments of Woollaston's " Religion of N^ature," which 
passed through his hands at the press. The metaphysical piece, how- 
«Ter, gained him some fame, and introduced him to the acquaintance 
among others, of Dr. Mandeville, author of the celebrated '' Pable (^ 
the Bees." In whatever other virtues Franklin might be defective, he 
stiU retained in a high degree those of industry, and temperance, which 
eventually were th« means of securing his morals, as well as raising his 
fortune. He has left a curious and instructive account of his endea- 
vours, at the second printing office in which he was employed while la 
London (Watt's near Lincoln's-inn-fields), to reform the sottish habita 
of his fellow-workmen. He attempted to persuade them tbei« was 
more real sustenance in a penny roll, than in a pint of porter ; and 
though he was at first stigmatized by the name of the " Water-Ame* 
riGEui," he was able in the end to induce several <tf them to sub- 
aUtute gruel and toasted bread aa a breakfiEWt, in place of their tttnal' 
morning libations from the tankard. They who are acquainted with that 
habits of the London artificers — especially printera— will €onsid«p.thiif 
no small proof of his persuasive powers and tact. 

The young printer taught some of his English frienda to swin^ At; 
twice going into the water. On one occasion at the request of liie cotomi 
pauy ^ong with which he had gone up the Thamea, he leaped int«( 
Uie river and swam from near Chelsea to Blackfriars, ** performing iA 
the way many feats of activity, both upon and under the wateiv tiwi* 
anrprised and pleased those to whom they were noveltiea." He bad. 
from a child been delighted with this exercise, had studied aad psae^* 
tiaed Thevenot's motions and positions, and added some of hia-owQi 
" aiming at the graceful and easy, as well as the useful." The feat be- . 
tween Chelsea and Blackfriars having come to the ear of Sir William 
Wyndham, that gentleman sent for the young printer, being desirotta 
to have his two sons, who were on the point of setting out on their . 
travels, previously taught to swim, and ofTering a very liberal rewavdj if 
Franklin would undertake to instruct them. They were not, how«rer# 
yet arrived in town, and the stay which Franldia ahonld have to 
make was uncertain ; so that in consequence of a previous engage* 
meaty to be fulfilled in America, he could not accept of tbetMuwaet^ 
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inroposal. The antobiographer nevertheless was led to suppose from 
this inddenty that if he had wished to remain in London, and open a 
swimming-flchooly he should perhaps have earned a g^reat deal of money. 
This idea struck him so forcibly that had the offer been made sooner, he 
should have dismissed the thought of returning as yet to America. 
Some years after he had something of more importance to transact with 
one of the sons of Sir William Wyndham, then Earl of Egremont. 
Connected with the subject of swimming, it may here be mentioned 
that our young philosopher, frequently used a kite, when a boy, as a 
sort of sail for the human body. Swimming he calls a kind of rowing 
with the arms and legs ; and the addition of a sail, as he terms it, was 
suggested by his approaching a pond, while flying a kito on a summer's 
day. Qe fancied it possible to cross in this manner from Dover to 
Caiais, but observes that *' the packet is stUl preferable." 

QUITS ENGLAND AND SETTLES IN PHILADELPHLL 

ArrsR an abode of some eighteen months in London, Franklin set sail 
for Philadelphia, where he bad found an engagement to act in the ca* 
padty of clerk to a Mr. Denham, a worthy person who was retoming 
thither in order to open a warehouse in that city. They entered upon 
their voyage in July, 1726. The leisure hours of the passage were me* 
morable for produdng the first draft of Franklin's plan for his conduct 
in life, ''being pretty faithfully adhered to, quite through to old age." 
He landed at Philadelphia in October, where he found sundry altera- 
tions. *^ Keith was no longer governor, being superseded by Major 
Gord<in; I met him walking the streets, as a common dtizen. He 
seemed a little ashamed at seeing me, and passed without saying any- 
thing. I should have been as much ashamed at sedng Miss Read had 
not her friends, despairing with reason of my return, persuaded her to 
marry another, one Rogers, a potter, which was done in my absence. 
With him, however, she was never happy, and soon parted from him, 
refusing to cohabit with him, or bear bis name, it being now said he 
had another wife. He was a worthless fellow, though an excellent 
workman, which was the temptetion to her fHends. He got into debt, 
ran away in 1727 or 1728, went to the West Indies, and died there." 

Franklin soon acquired a considerable knowledge of trade in the em- 
ploy of Mr. Denham, and passed his time very happily, till that indi- 
vidual's death, in 1727, dissolved the connexion. He was again therefore 
obliged to apply for support to the press, and accepted an offer from 
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Keimer to become superintendent of his office. In th!s tit^fttiOtTBe M- 
quired general esteem and improved bis connections, so that at length, 
i:ot a little impelled by the selfish and ungi*atefal conduct of the ihaster 
of the establishment, he began to entertain thoughts of setting up fbr 
himself: this he brought to effect by means of a partnership with one 
Meredith, a fellow workman, whose father was capable ofadrancing 
them some pecuniary assistance to start with. They took a house in 
PliiUdelphia; and the autobiographer has recorded the extraordi- 
nary pleasure he experienced from a payment of five shillSngs, the 
first-fruits of their earnings as master printers. — He declares that the 
recollection of what he felt on that occasion rendered him ever after- 
wards more disposed than perhaps he might otherwise have been, to 
encourage young beginners in trade ; an amiable effect and tndt, indi- 
-iiatiiig the benevolence of his heart. His habitual Industry was now 
tiharpened by the consciousness of working for his own benefit. It 
obtained the notice of some of the leading men of the placed and, 
joined to his punctuality, gave him ever-increasing reputation : he was 
DOW in the very sphere he was formed to shine In. 

A club, which he instituted under the name of the JuntOy for the 
purpose of discussing political and philosophical questions, proved an 
excdlent school of mutual improvement among the members, and united 
them in supporting each other's interests. Of course it was the young 
philosopher who drew up for them a body of rules, requiring that 
each member should in his turn produce one or more queries, to be 
discussed by the members; and should every three months read an essay 
of his own writing on some subject generally interesting. The meetings 
of the society were to be conducted by a president, in a sincere spirit of 
inquiry i^r truth, without fondness for dispute or desire of victory. To 
prevent distraction or division, all positiveness of opinion, direct con- 
tradiction, &c were prohibited under small pecuniary penalties. The 
original rules of this institution are worth preserving, as exhibiting the 
honest struggles of growing intellect among the members. Instrumen- 
tal as it was in the formation of many public measures, it existed for 
nearly thirty years without being publicly known. 

It ought to be mentioned, that before quitting Keimer's employ, the 
press of that strange compound of eccentricity and selfishnesa was. fre- 
quently in want of the necessary quantity of type, there being no such 
trade aa that of letter-founder at the tl&e in America. Franklin had seen 
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tbe practice of this art in England, although he had paid very little 
atteotion to it However, he now contriyed to &bricate a mould, mak- 
ijDLg use of such letters as Keimer had for punches, founding new let- 
ters of lead in matrices of clay, and thus supplying, in a tolerable man- 
ner, the wants that were most urgent. 

Keimer had obtained the New Jersey business; and, in order to execute 
it, Franklin constructed a copper-plate printing press, the first that had 
been seen in the country. He engraved various ornaments and vignettes, 
and was thus the means of producing work which gave general satisiiEustion 
and materially assisted his employer. 

Franklin admits that he was about this time a perfect deist, and that his 
arguments had perverted several other young persons. Some volumes 
against infidelity had fallen into his hands, which happened to produce 
on him an efiect precisely the reverse of what was intended by the 
writers ; the arguments of the deists which were cited in order to be re- 
futed, appearing to him much more cogent, than the refutation itself ; 
thus showing the extreme da^iger of unskilful, though zealous attempts, to 
overthrow doctrinal errors. Still, in the sequel, the autobiogiapher 
declares, when he reflected on the conduct and character of the young 
men who had become his disciples in scepticism, and of the behaviour 
of Keith who was a freethinker, he experienced great uneasiness sus- 
pecting that although the infidel doctrines might be true, they were not 
very useful. 

Franklin and his partner very soon ventured to set up a newspaper^ 
their hopes of success being founded on the circumstance that the only 
journal at the period publi&ed in Philadelphia, belonging to one Brad- 
ford, was a paltry thing, miserably conducted, and in no respect entertain- 
ing, but was yet profitable. Keimer having got an intimation of the con- 
templated print, immediately issued a prospectus of a paper which he in- 
tended to bring out ; when, with a view to counteract such an undertaking, 
our young pUlosopher, finding that he and Meredith were at the time 
unable to institute theirs, commenced a series of articles which ap- 
peared in Bradford's, under the title of the * Busy-Body,* with the object 
of turning the prospectus of Keimer's publication into ridicule. ThJa 
ieries of articles afford a specimen of the irtyle of Franklin in early life. 

The following is from li« III. 



so 
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'^ ViRTVE alone is sufficient to make 8 man great, glorious, and luippy 
He that is acquainted witli Cato, as I am, cannot help thinking, as I do 
now, and will acknowledge he deserves the name, without being honored 
by it. Cato is a man whom fortune has placed in the most obscure part 
of the counti'y. His circumstances are such, as only put him above ne- 
cessity, without affording him many supei-fiuities : yet who is greater 
than Cato ? I happened but the other day to be at a house In town, 
where among others, were met some of the most note in this place<^ 
Cato had business with some of them, and knocked at the door. The 
most trifling actions of a man, in my opinion, as well as the smallest 
features and lineaments of the face, give a nice observer some notion of 
his mind. Methought he rapped in such a i>eculiar manner, as seemed 
of itself to express there was one who deserved as well as desired ad** 
mission. He appeared in the plainest country garb, his great coat was 
coarse, and looked old and threadbare ; his linen was home-spun ; hid 
beard, perhai>s of seven day's growth ; his shoes, thick and heavy, and 
every part of hi< dress corresponding. Why. was this man received 
with such concurring respect from every pers^.n in the roon>, even from 
those who had never known him or seen him before ? It wois not an 
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vx^uisite form of person, or grandeur of dress, that struck us '^with ad- 
miration. I believe long habits of virtue have a sensible effect on the 
countenance. There was something in the air of his face that man- 
ifested the true greatness of his mind ; which likewise appeared in all he 
said, and in every part of his behaviour, obliging us to regard him with 
a kind of veneration. His aspect is sweetened with humanity and be- 
nevolence, and at the same time emboldened with resolution, equallv 
free from diffident bashftilness and an unbecoming assurance. The con- 
sciousness of bis innate worth and unshaken Integrity, i*endei8 him 
calm and undaunted in the presence of the most great and powerfill, and 
upon the most extraordinary occasions. His strict justice and known 
impartiality make him the arbitrator and decider of all differences that 
arise for many miles around him, without putting his neighbours to the 
charge, perplexity and uncei*tainty, of law suits. He always speaks the 
thing he means, which he is never afraid or ashamed to do, because he 
knows he always means well ; and therefore is never obliged to blush, 
and feel the confusion of finding himself detected in the meanness of a 
falsehood. He never contrives 3l against his neighbour, and therefore 
is never seen with a lowering, suspicious aspect. A mixture of innocence 
wd wisdom makes him ever seriously cheerful. His generous hos- 
pitality to strangers according to his ability, his goodness, his charity, 
his courage in the cause of the oppressed, his fidelity in friendship, his 
humility, his honesty, and sincerity, his moderation and his loyalty to 
the government, his piety, his temperance, his love to mankind, his mag- 
nanimiiy, his public-spiritedness, and, in fine, his consummate virtue, 
make him justly deserve to be esteemed the glory of his country." 

In process of time, Meredith withdrew from the partnership, and 
Franklin met with friends who enabled him to take the whole concern 
upon himself, and add to it the business of a stationer. Meanwhile, the 
business and credit of Keimer became so diminished that he was forced to 
sell his stock, when he took iai*cwell of Philadelphia, leaving no com- 
petitor for Franklin to contend with but Bradford in the trade of that 
city. The efforts of our young philosopher, however, both as a writer i& 
his own newspaper, now established, and as a printer, were successful. 
He even obtained the printing of the votes and laws of the Assembly of 
the tifate; and thereby was made fully master of whatever subject became 
the ground of d<ibate. A discussion concerning a new emission of paper 
money taking place, he wrote an anonymous pamphlet in favour of the 
measure which was well received, and contributed to its success. This 



obtained Ibr him futhtat counteiianoe from penoaa in poweip, ami in^ 
cmred his prosperity. He, howeyer, confesses that at this time he waa 
drawn into improper connexions with the sex, owing, probaMy, i» the 
disappointment he met with in the olject of his first attachment, Miss 
Read, who had been induced from his neglect, to marry the worthleaa 
person already named. But their mutual aflRsction was renewed, al- 
though there were formidable obstacles in the way of their union. 
Her marriage, to be sure, was considered as invalid, the husband being 
said to have had another wife at the time; yet there was no actnal proof 
of the fact, neither were there of the reports of his death. Over these^ 
and other difficulties, however, they ventured, and were made one, 6ep«* 
tember 1st, 1790. Neither the former daim on the young lady — ^nor 
any of its troublesome consequences ever annoyed him, and he found 
the union everything that could contribute to his prosperity and hap* 
piness through life. 

And now it was also that Franklin set on foot his first project ci a 
anhscription library, drawing up the proposal, and getting them put 
into proper form. This proved to be the mother of all the North Ame- 
rican Subscription libraries. 

<< The library afibrded me the means," says he^ *' of improvement by 
constant study, for which I set apart an hour or two every day ; and 
thus repaired in some degree the loss of the learned education my &tber 
once intended for me. Reading was the only amusement I allowed my« 
self. I spent no time in taverns, games, or frolics of any kind ; and 
my industry in my business continued as indsfotigable as it was neces* 
sary. I was indebted to my Printing Office ; I had a young family 
coming to be educated, and there had been two competitors to contend 
with tor business, who were established in the place before me. My 
circumstances, however, grew daily easier. My original habits otfru* 
gality continuing, and my father having, among his instructions to me 
when a boy, frequently repeated a proverb of Solomon, — ^'Seest thou a 
man diligent in his calling, he shall stand before Kings, he shnll not 
stand before mean men," I thence considered industry as a means of ob- 
taining wealth and distinction, which encouraged me, though I did not 
think that I should ever literally stand before Idngs ; which however has 
since happened, for I have stood before five, and even had the honour 
of sitting down with one, the King of Denmark, to dinner.'* Then fol- 
lows in the autobiography an entertaining anecdote. 

" We have an English proverb that says, < he that would tfaxive, mnsl 
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aftk )4» wife** It wag luisky fos me that I had one as much dlspoaad to 
iadustcy and frugality as myself. She assisted me cheerfully in my 
hoainess, folding and stitching pamphlets, tending shop, purchasing old 
linen rags for the paper-makers, &c We kept no idle servants, our 
table waa plain aod simple^ our furniture of the cheapest. For instance, 
nqr break&st was for a long time bread and milk, (no tea), and I ate it 
OHtofapen^y earthem porringer, with a pewter spoon. But mark 
how luzttiy will enter families, and make a progress in spite of prin- 
cipla ; being called one morning to breakfast, I found it in a china 
bowl with a spoon of silver. They had been bought for me, without 
my knowledge by my wife, and had cost her the enormous sum of 
three and twenty ahillings, for which she had no other excuse or 
apology to make, but that she tliought her husband deserved a silver 
spoon and china bowl as well as any of his neighbours. This was the 
£nt appearance of plate and china in our house ; which afterwards in 
a. course of years, as oar wealth increased, augmented gradually to 
aareral hundred pounds in value." 

SCHEME OF VIRTUE. 

About this period, Franklin framed what he justly calls the bold de> 
fiign of endeavonring to arrive at moral perfection. As he knew, he 
says, or thought he knew, right from wrong, he could not see why he 
migbt not always do the one, and avoid the other. The following is 
his scale of virtaes and precepts : 

1. Temperance. — Eat not to dulness; drink not to elevation. 
3. Silence, — Speak not but what may benefit others, or yourself; 
avoid trifling conversation. 

3. Order^-^Lot all your things have their places ; let each part of 
your business have its time. 

4. JReetUuHon.-^BeadiYe to perform what you ought; perform with- 
out fjBdl what you resolve. 

5. Frtig€Uity,f^lAake no expense but to do good to others or your^ 
self ; that is, waste nothing. 

6. InduBtry.-^Loae no time ; be always employed in something use* 
ful ; cut off sll unnecessary actions. 

7. Sincerity, — Use no hurtful deceit; think innocently and Justly } 
•04 if yoi^4pii^**-Tepeak accordingly. 
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- 8. Jugtice.-^Wtong none by doing injuries^ or omitting the benefits 
that are your duty. 

9. Moderation. — ^Avoid extremes ; forbear resenting injuries so much 
as you think they deserve. 

10. Cleanliness, — Tolerate no uncleanness in body, clothes, or habi- 
tation. 

11. Tranquillity. — Be not disturbed at trifles, or at accidents, com- 
mon or unavoidable. 

12. ChasHtp. • • • • 

18. Humility. — Imitate Jesus, and Socrates. 

On imbibing the scepticism which Collins and Shafteirt)ury tanght 
him very early in life, Franklin plainly saw, that if the influence of 
revealed religion was withdrawn, some severe system of personal din- 
cipline must be substituted for it ; but he declares in his old age, that he 
never was without some religious principles ; that he never, for instance, 
doubted the being of a Ood, or that He governed by' his providence 
that world which he made in wisdom, — ^that he always believed the soul 
of man to be immortal, and would be — ^here, or hereafter, punished or 
i-ewarded. 

To insure the habit of attention to his thirteen rules of conduct, he 
considered it would be best, while aiming at the whole, to devote a 
week's particular attention to each of the virtues in succession and 
determined faithfully to mark in a book, with a black spot, each day's 
titmsgression of that virtue. Thus, in a quarter of a year, he proposed 
to try his strength upon the whole, proceeding, he says, like a man 
who, having a garden to weed, does not attempt to eradicate all the bad 
herbs at once, which would exceed his strength and reach, but works on 
one of the beds first, and then proceeds to the second. 

" 1 entered upon the execution of this plan for self-examination,** 
says he, '^and continued it with occasional intermission for some time. 
I was surprised to find myself so much fuller of faults than I had 
imagined ; but I had the satisfaction of seeing them diminish. T» ' 
avoid the trouble of renewing now and then my little book, which by 
scraping out the marks on the paper of old faults, to make room fbr new 
ones, in a new course, became full of boles, I transferred my tables and 
precepts to the ivory leaves of a memorandum book, on which the lines 
were drawn with red ink, that made a durable stain ; and on those lines 
I maiked my foulto, with a bhtcklead pendl; which morkB I «o<ad«iB»y 



vriipe pvt nifh a wet sponge. After awhile I west thvough one course 
only in a year ; and afterwuds only one in seyeral yean$, till at len^ I 
omitted them entirely, heing employed in voyages and business abroad^ 
with a multiplicity of affidrs that interfered ; but I always carried my 
little book with me." 

He once proposed to have enlarged the scheme with a book containing 
comments on each precept, to be called the *' Art of Virtue/' hot never 
completed the design. He tells us, however, that his leading moral 
doctrine would have been, that vic0t« not kurtfiU beeatue it U forbidden, 
but forbidden because it is hurtfid. His basis of morality was therefore 
self-interest. The great question here relative to Flnmklin is, whether 
he had eyes and heart to contemplate that interest in a snffictently ele- 
vated point of view. 

In his^ scheme. Order, he tells us, gave him the most trouble ; that, in 
truth, he found himself incorrigible with respect to this virtue. His 
faults here vexed him so much, and he made so little progress in amend- 
ment, that he was almost ready to give up the attempt, and content him- 
self with being a faulty character in that respect. " Like the man," 
observes he, ** who, in buying an axe of a smith, my neighbour, desired 
to have the whole of its bur&ce as bright as the edge ; the smith con- 
sented to grind it bright for him, if he would turn the wheel ; he turned, 
while the smith preued the broad &ce of the axe hard and heavily on 
t&e stone, which made the turning of it very fetig^ng. The man came 
every now and then from the wheel to see how the work went on ; and 
at length would take the axe as it was, without further grinding. * No,' 
said the smith, ' turn on, turn on, we shall have it bright by and bye; as 
yet it ia only speckled.' ' Yes,' said the man, < but I think I like the 
spe**klsa axe best,* Franklin often felt inclined to give up the struggle 
with respect to perfect order, and to conclude that a speckled axe is 
best." 

In 1732, he published his Almanack, which was continued about 
twenty-five years under the name of '' Richard Saunders," and com- 
monly called "Poos RiOHABD's Almanack." 

The work was replete with useful information, and particularly suited 
to the thin and rising population of the colonies. It soon came into 
general demand, and Franklin vended anni/slly ten thousand copies. 
In his own precise and clever way, he filled all the spaces that occurred 
between the remarkable days in the Calendar with proverbial sentences^ 
inoluding pastkolarly honesty and frugally, adapted to the drenm- 
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-staacet oC all remian* '^ It ia bard for an ampty aaak to afeandr iqwjglit/' 
was one of these proverb^* '' Ood helps them that help themselves," 
-^'^ He that lives upon hope will die fasting/'—-'' At the working man^ 
door, hunger looks in, but dares not enter," were others. In the Alma-. 
nack of 1757, he brought all these scattered counsels toge^er,, and 
formed them into a connected discourse, as the haraogue of a wise 
old man to the people attending an auction, and entitled them '' T^e 
Way to Wealth." This piece haa been printed in all the principal 
languages of Europoi in a variety oi forma. Nothing of a more cha*' 
racteristic nature has proceeded from the author's pen. 

In the conduct of his newspaper, a» % vehicle of public instruction, 
Franklin acted with his uaual good sense and promptitude; as &r as it 
waa compatible with the free discussion of public measures, he carefully 
excluded personal attacks. To the pleas of some zealots, for a difOarent 
course, hia reply waa curious. ''They would urge," he says, "the 
liberty of the press, and that a newspaper, like a stieige-coach, should 
afford a place to all who would pay for it." His answer was, — " that 
he would furnish copies of the objectionable pieces for the private dis- 
tribution of the parties ; thus pr<raerving their good will, — ^but not in- 
trude on his subscribers what might be private scandal, or might be 
deemed so." His selections from the Spectator and otiier works of 
practical interest were very attractive to readers of such limited educa«> 
tion and means of knowledge as surrounded him ; while his own ori^^Uial 
contributions evinced the rapid growth of his intellectual and literary 
powers. He particularizes a fiocratic dialogue, and a discourse on sell*- 
denial as amongst his most successfril essays. The subjects were charac- 
teristic of the writer ; the former being designed to prove, that no 
vicious man could be, strictly, a man of sense; and the other, that 
virtue is not secure until its practice becomes habitual, and free from - 
the dominion of contrary desires. 

He was a strenuous advocate for women of the middle classes being 
taught the practice of reading, writing, and accounts, in preference to 
music, dancing, and other genteel accomplishments. Of the import 
tance of this substitution, he supplies an instance from his own observa- 
tion and immediate cognizance. A journeyman of bis was sent by him: 
to Charleston, Carolina, where a printer was much wanted, provided 
with a press, type, ke., on an agreement of partnership, according to 
to which Franklin was to have one-third of the final pn^ts of the 
trade» He waa a well-aducated young man, but ignorant irfacoonntSy 
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andttrha^ he liTed, they were never regularly remitted; but at hk 
death, his wife,^-edac8ted in Holland, — gave the clearest statement of 
all the i^ast transactions he had ever managed, and conducted the busi- 
ness afterwards tvith the greatest punctuality, and with remarkaUe 
sttcdess ; so that after bringing up a large family respectably, she was 
at len^h able to buy the printing-house for her son. 

In 1788, Franklin began to turn his attention to the acquirement of 
languages, and became ikmiliar with the French, Italian, and Spanish 
successively. From these he proceeded to regain and extend his know- 
ledge of Latin, in which he never had more than one year's instruction, 
in the early part of life. Here, the unexpected fiicility which he derived 
from his acquaintance with the Buropean tongues, led him to suspect 
that boys are wrongly put to Latin first. It is, he says, as if we were 
placed on the top CKf a flight of stairs at once, for the sake of walking 
down them easily; whereas if we begin at the lower, we shall most easily 
reach the top. Franklin, howev^, seems to have aigued too precisely 
and positively from his ovm peculiar case in this instance. 

AFFLUENCE AND INFLUENCE. 

Affluence, never better deserved, was now poured upon the aspir- 
ing printer; when, having been ten years absent from Boston, he 
made a second journey to visit his relations. He called at Newport on 
his return to see his brother James, who had removed thither with his 
jniBting-offioe ; and their meeting v^as cordial, aU former differences 
having been forgotten. His brother being in a declining state of health, 
requested him to take under his charge a son, and bring him up to the 
printing business ; a kindness which Benjamin nobly considered to have 
been a matter of some '' justice" to his brother, in recompense for the 
disadvantage James sustained from his leaving his service, so abruptiy as 
already narrated. 

In 1736, our philosopher was unanimously chosen clerk of the Pen- 
^Ivanian Assembly. This, though a subordinate political post, intro- 
duced him to the public business of the colonies in its most important 
forms, as well as to the personal acquaintance of all the members of the 
house ; and, by securing him the public printing and other business, 
was in every way subservient to his advancement. 

His re-election in 1787 being opposed by a new member of some con- 
•equenoe,*— though ultimately carried, — ^is the occasion of furnishing one 
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of FranUin's cliftTaeterlfltie recipes for condliatfng an honeirt ftiit poif&em 
fal opponent The gentleman in question, like the aspiring prlntepy 
collected books ; and the latter hearing that he possessed a scarce and 
carious yolume. politely requested the loan of it for a few days. It wae 
sent immediately, and Franklin returned it in a week, vrith anoth^ 
note, expressing his obligation to the owner ; who, when they resumed 
their respective posts in the assembly, noticed Mr. Franklin very 
politely, a thing he had never done before, ever afterwards acting as hto 
friend. " He that has once done yoa a kindness will be more ready to 
do you another, than he whom you yourself have obliged," is the senti<- 
ment to which allusion is made. 

Bradford, Franklin's competitor in the publication of a newspaper, 
being deprived of his office of deputy postmaster at Philadelphia in 
1737, Colonel Spottiswood, the postmaster general, gave the appointment 
to the latter, who readily availed himself ot its advantages for facilitating 
the circulation of his newspaper, and improving his connexions tiirougli- 
out the province. 

Shortly afterwards, his easy circumstances, combined with his influ- 
ence in the Concentric Clubs which he had contrived to originate as the 
of&pring of the Junto, induced him to propose certain public impmre- 
ments, the consequence of which will be felt hi Philadelphia to remote 
ages. The most important of his early measures of this kind, was the 
establishment of a fire company. His plans were directed rather to the 
prevention of awful calamity-— 4han to any scheme of insurance against 
actual loss. By such means as he suggested, Philadelphia became 
remarkable for its general security from fire. 

In 1739, George Whitfield returned to Georgia from England, having 
previously made a considerable impression in the TVansatlantic cottthvent 
in favour of his orphan-house in that state. Objections existed in 
America to his pccaliar strain of preaching, as well as in his nattvO 
country. Franklin, however, was not to be deterred by the eirampie 
of the great or the interested ; and though never himself a powemil 
speaker, he seems throughout life to have duly appreciated good oratory* 
He decidedly ranks Whitfield among the most efilcient public speakers 
with whom he ever came in contact ; he regularly attended him to the 
fields, to which the preacher was driven, and amused himself With ob* 
servmg his progressive influence, and the number of his hearers. - It was 
a matter of speculation to our philosopher, he tells us, to note the extk«* 
ordinary power he had on his audience, and how much they adaiSvM 
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and req;>Qetfid hSm notwithstanding his common abuse of tham^ by 
asauring them they were naturally ** half beasts and half devils." Frank- 
lin, however, testifies that the revolution effected on the public mind 
at. Philadelphia was as unquestionable as it was creditable to the indivi- 
dual who was the cause of the reformation. Sometimes Whitfield 
Ipatl^ered a vast congregation in the streets ; and our philosopher on one 
of these occasions was at the pains of ascertaining the possible radius of 
a semicircle throughout which he could be distinctly heard. Accord- 
ingly he found that the orator's voice would reach the outskirt of an area 
that might accommodate more than thirty thousand auditors, allowing 
two square feet for each person. Franklin particularly admired the 
aleamess of his articulation and the energy of his manner ; and exhibited 
in his own conduct a fair instance of Whitfield's success as an advocate 
£or works of charity. He had advised the orator to build his orphan-house 
at Philadelphia rather than in the state of Georgfia, as it would be much 
easier to transfer the children to the former place, than materials and< 
workmen to the latter ; but Whitfield r^ected the counsel, and therafbre 
the other refused to contribute to the scheme. In this temper of refusal* 
Franklin attended one of the preacher's charity sermons for the funds of 
the orphan-house ', and having in his pocket a handful of copper money, 
three or four dollars in silver, and five pistoles in gold, he resolved to 
give him no part whatever of them. In the progress of the sermon, Whit- 
field, so fa.T shook the philosopher's resolution, that he determined to let 
himliave the copper; at anotlier successful stroke of the oratory, the 
silyer next ; and so admirable was the final appeal, that '^I emptied," 
says the giver, *'my pocket wholly into the collector's dish, gold and 
all/' 

Franklin became an intimate private acquaintance of Whitfield, and 
took an active part in procuring a large covered building for the acoom- 
JDQodation of his congregations. On a subsequent occasion he offered to 
accommodate the reverend orator at his house during his stay at Phila- 
delphia. ** If you can make shift with my scanty accommodations," 
said the tyjwgiapher, " you will be most heartily welcome." Whitfield 
replied, that if Franklin made that kind offer for Christ's sake, he should 
not miss of a reward. To this the other returned, *^ Don't let me be 
mistaken ; it was not for Christ's sake, but for your sake,** The philo- 
sophei' declares nobly that, while some of Whitfield's enemies affected to 
iqippose him inflnenced by sinister views in his public collections, he 
w^.knew him Intimately never suspected any such thing, but believed 
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him to be in all his conduct decidedly an honest and afneerd inati. 
T^vnklin, however, blames him for committing himself to paper so often, 
and condudes, as many others will do, that he would have left a much more 
numerous and respectable body of admirers had he never written any- 
thing for the press. The following also occurs in the autobiography :— 
" By hearing him often, I came to distinguish easily between sermons 
newly composed, and those which he had often preached in the course of 
his travels. His delivery of the latter was so improved by frequent 
repetition, that every accent, every emphasis, every modulation of voice, 
was »o perfectly well turned and well placed, that, without being inters 
ested in the subject, one could not help being pleased with the discourse ; 
a pleasure of much the same kind with that received from an excellent 
piece of music.*' ** He used sometimes to pray for my conversion, but 
never had the satisfaction of believing that his prayers were heard. 
Ours was a mere civil friendship, sincere on both sides, and lasted to his 
death." 

Franklin acted in every thing upon system, as far as his knowledge 
and opportunities permitted. His partemership business at Charlestown 
having fully answered his expectations, he carried out the pi-inciple on a 
wider scale in proportion as he fonnd neighbouring colonies in want of 
printers. The plan he adopted was to select one of the most competent 
and discreet of hid workmen, and enter into explicit articles of partner- 
ship with him for six years, Franklin furnishing all the caphal fbr 
materials, &c., in the first instance, and his partner devoting himself to 
procure and conduct the business. He speaks with great satis&ction of 
the general issue of these engagements : they remunerated him for his 
money, and established several respectable families in the different colo- 
nies, most of his partners being able to purchase his interest at the end 
of the term, and the connexion ending in all cases with personal good 
will. In his account of these speculations, he urges the importance of 
very specific articles being in all cases drawn up between the parties. 

His situation in the capital of Pensylvania gave Franklin full opportu- 
nity for the display of his powers as a rising tradesman, politician, and 
philosopher:— points of his character, indeed, essentiafly depending on 
each other. He was too prudent not to secure first those pecuniary 
advantages and that opulent ease, by which alone he could have become 
the important public man we find him. His newspaper, about the year 
1740, was almost the only one in great demand in the central states of 
America, and became very lucrative; he iiierefore found the pleasing 



tniih of ona of his proyerbial sayingi, that ^* after getting the first hun- 
dred pounds, it is much easier to get the second and realize at least 
three-fourths of another. Learning is to the studious, riches to the care- 
ful, as well as &vour to the bold, and heaven to the yirtuous." 

In 1742, Franklin launched his first practical invention in philosophy, 
by presenting a friend, Mr. Robert Green, of Philadelphia, with a model 
of an open stove for the better wanning of rooms and economy of fire 
wood, pit coal being unknown at this period in that city as an article of 
fuel. The provincial governor of the day, Mr. Thomas, offered our 
philosopher a patent for his invention which he respectfully declined. 
It rewsirded him sufficiently, he said, that some of his particular friends 
should find it useful in the way of trade ; while, with regard to the pub- 
lie, he argued that our personal advantages from the inventions of others 
should induce us to commu^cate to the world, as freely as possible, any 
discoveries we may be enabi .J to make. Although, thet^ore, in Bngland 
his invention was not only pirated, but a patent granted to an ironmon- 
ger £)r the sale of it, wUh some unimproving alteration, Franklin 
allowed the trick to succeed, hating disputes, he says, and determined 
not to profit by patents. On this same principle, he afterwards suffered 
several patents to be worked from his inventions without any comi)ensa- 
tion. 

No philosopher of ancient or modem times ever more fully perceived 
than l^ranklin, the natural union between knowledge and virtue; accord- 
ingly he is at length to be found occupied with various projects for 
eidightening the public mind. His first effort of this kind was the for- 
mation of an academy in 1743 ; but the only person in Philadelphia 
Vi'hom he considered competent for a principal, decUning to act, the 
undertaking was suspended for a short period. But in the ensuing year, 
another pxqject of his, the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, an 
Institution congenial with his intellectual habits, was more fortunate, 
and soon ranked amongst its members all the leading persons of the pro- 
vince. This society still exists as a memorial of Franklin's zeal for 
meutal advancement ranking now among its members some of the most 
distinguished men m liters and science in America and Europe. 

MILITARY ARDOUR. 

In the year, 1744^ the same in whidi he projected the Philoeophieal 
Society, Franklin bwuaae the patriotic advocate of the rights and Uber- 
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tiwof his connti^. A Spunisli prifateer (Spain liavinglieQaBe^enill 
yean at war against Great Britain, and being at length Joined by France) 
had descended the bay of Delaware, as high aa Newcastle, and Frank- . 
lin thinking of their defenceless condition, published a pamphlet, en* . 
titled " Plain Truth, or Serious Considerations on the present state of . 
the City of Philadelphia, and provinces of Pensylvania ; by a tradesman 
of Philadelphia," exposing the dangers, and exhorting Ms fellow citi<* 
zens to prompt and united measures for the public security. The 
publication was fhiught with the characteristic soundnesa and ibree 
of the author's reasoning, producing a remarkable and instantaneoua 
effect ; containing, besides, a spirited and powerful euloglum upon that 
parent country against which afterwards he was called to act so much 
like an enemy. Indeed the effect of the appeal was prodigious, aroua* 
ing the capital at once. A public meeting was caUed in Whitfield's 
preaching-house ; and Franklin being requested to produce his pro* 
mised plan, which was, in fact, that of a general volunteer militia, 
twelve hundred signatures to it were obtain^ on the occasion. In the 
neighbourhood the flame spread with equal ardour. Copies of the ad* 
dress being promptly circulated, ten thousand men were soon enrolled, 
who furnished themselves with arms, elected officers and formed thenv* 
selves into a united body, without any very important aid from the gov* 
emment. They met and mustered with great punctuality every week, to .. 
learn the manual exercise ; the female part of the community inflaming 
their gallantry, by providing and presenting them with colours, which 
were covered with devices and appropriate mottoes supplied by Franklin* 
The Philadelphia association requested him to become their coloaeli 
which he modestly declined in favour of a Mr. Lawrence, who waa 
accordingly appointed. 

FrankUn next contended, that a battery below the town, was essen- 
tial to its safety, and proposed to raise a sufficient sum by lottery, for its 
erection and support. This scheme also proved popular ; the shares 
were taken off immediately, the projector and soul of all these patriotic 
measures being dispatched with some other citizens to New York, to 
solicit the loan of cannon until their own shoul^ come from England. 
At New York, they at first found the governor. Sir William Clinton, 
very unwilling to comply with their request ; but after dinner, Franklin 
watching the movements of the bottle, there being a great drinking of 
Madeira wine, " as the custom of that place then was," began to press 
his suite accoi-dingly. The governor was sofi^ning by degrees, so that 



at length, six cannon were granted. '' After a fbw mora bninp«rs> he 
oittaDCe^ tb ten ; and at last, he very good-naturedly conceded eighteen^ 
They were fine cannon, eighteen-pounders, with the carriages, which 
were soon transported and mounted on our batteries; where the afl6o<* 
ctators kept a nightly guard, while the war lasted, and among the rest, 
I tegularly took my turn of duty there, as a common soldier." 

Seing soon after, in consequence of these efforts, made a member of- 
the governor's council, Franklin proposed to promote the recent mea- 
siire^ thi^ugh the influence of the clergy. A public fast was proclaimed 
at his suggestion, the pulpH resounded with patriotic addresses, and the 
ensiling was carried on with great spirit and activity among all classes, 
except Quakers. 

With this respectable part of the community, FrankHn's friends began 
to' ibar he had embroiled himself hopelessly on this occasion. But his 
bdng many yeara in the Assembly, a majority of which were constantly 
of the sect, he had enjoyed frequent opportunities of seeing the embar* 
rassment given them by their principle against war, whenever applica- 
ticta was made to him by order of the crown, to gain aids for military 
purposes. **They were unwilling to offend government, on the one 
hand, by a direct refli^ ; and their friends, the body of the Quakers, on 
the other, by a compliance, contrary to their principles ; using a variety 
of evasions to avoid complying, and modes of disguising the compliance, 
wh^n it bedame unavoidable. The common mode at last was, to grant 
mCney under the phrase of its being '* for the King's use," and never 
tolnqoire how it was applied. 

** But, if the demand was not directly fh>m the crown, that phrase 
was ibund not so proper, and some other was invented. Thus, when 
pdWder was wanted, and the government of New England solicited a 
gi*ant of some from Pensylvania, which was much urged upon the House 
by Governor Thomas, they would not grant money to buy powder 
because that was an ingredient of war ; but they granted an aid to JVew 
England, of three thousand pounds, to be put into the hands of the gov- 
ernors, and appropriated it for the purchase of bread, flour, wheat or 
other grain. Some of the Council, desirous of giving the house still 
farther embarrassment, advised the governor not to accept provision, as 
not being the thing he had demanded, but he replied, ' I shall take the 
money, for I understand very well their meaning ; other grain is gun- 
powder,* which he accordingly bought, and they never objected to it. 

^It was in allusion to th& fact, that, when in our fire company we 

c 
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feared the soeeen of our proposal in favour of the lottery, and I had said 
to a friend of mine, one of oar members, * If we fail, let ns mo?e the pur- 
chase of a fire engine with the money, the Quakers can have no objec* 
tion to that ; and then, if 70a nominate me and 1 you as a committee 
£>r that purpose, we will buy a great gun, which is certainly a flre 
engine,* ' I see,' said he, * you have improved by being so long in the 
Assembly ; your equivocal project would be just a match for their wheat 
or other grain." * 

But there were a number of the Quakers, who, though greatly against 
qffeneive, yet were clearly for dtfeneive war, showed themselves ready to 
become members of the militia force in order to protect their country. 
There was a Mr. Logan, for example, a distinguished character belong- 
ing to the sect, who wrote an address in favour of defensive war, and sub- 
scribed sixty pounds to the lottery. This gentleman in his youth had 
accompanied the celebrated William Penn to America as his private 
secretary, and gave Franklin the following anecdote of their connection : 
•^Their vessel, in its passage, was chased by a supposed enemy ; and 
the captain pressed the passengers as well as crew«Hnto hie service, except 
Penn and his associates, whom he expected to find impracticable. 
Logan, however, to his surprise joined in manning the guns, while the 
rest of the Quakers retired below. In a short time it was discovered that 
the vessel bearing down upon them was friendly ; when the young 
secretary running to inform his master, was rebuked for his apparent 
willingness to abandon the principles of the Friends on the occasion. 
This reprimand being before all the company piqued the secretary, who 
answered — " I being thy servant, why did thee not order me to come 
down ? But thee was willing enough that I should stay and help to fight 
the ship when thee thought there was danger." Franklin declares that 
he had cause to believe, that the defence of the country was not disagree- 
able to any of the Quakers, provided they were not required to assist 
in it. 

THE CITIZEN AND PHILOSOPHER. 

Peace being at length e8tablished,Franklin again turned his thoughts to 
the subject of education, and the founding of an academy on an extended 
and improved plan. The Junto accordingly was moved to influence the 
good work, while the great promoter of the institution published a pam- 
phlet entitled, " Proposals relating to the Education of Youth in Pensyl- 
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vania," these being announced as the plan of *' some publie-fipirited 
gentleman ;** the author, according to his usual rule, avoiding as much 
as possible, presenting himself to the world as the originator of any 
scheme for its benefit. This institution proved deservedly popular, not 
only in Pensylvania and other parts of America, but also in England ; 
and many considerable donations were accordingly bestowed upon it. 
Franklin to the close of his life was peculiarly tenacious of the primary 
design of this academy, namely, to afford the young people of Philadel- 
phia an accurate acquaintance with the English tongue, and to cultivate 
amongst them superior correctness and delicacy of taste in English com- 
position. Even when stepping into the grave, he declaimed against the 
too great preponderance of Greek and Latin, and the "starvation" of the 
English part of the scheme of education ; imagining himself surrounded 
by the departed spirits of his dear friends, the original founders, urging 
him to use the only tongue of theirs now left, in demanding that justice 
for the next generation, which had been denied, he said, to the pre- 
sent. 

But pursuits of quite a different nature from those of the active duties 
in civil life, now began to occupy a large share of Franklin's attention. 
During the year 1745, while the mother country was shaken to the 
c^tre by the last rebellion in favour of the Stuarts, he was meditating 
that retirement from business which his easy circumstances and philoso- 
phical taste suggested. The branch of physics to which he principally 
directed his inquiries was that of electricity, which was at this time in its 
in£Euicy. *' But the public now considering me," says our philosopher, 
" as a man of leisure, laid hold of me for their purposes ; every part of 
our civil government, and almost at the same time, imposing some duty 
upon me. The governor put me into the commission of the peace ^| the 
corporation of the city chose me one of the common council, and soon 
after alderman ; and the citizens at large elected me a burgess to repre- 
sent them in the Assembly. This la^r station was the more agreeable 
to me, as I grew at length tired with sitting there to hear the debates, in 
which as clerk, I could take no part ; and which were often so uninter- 
esting that I was induced to amuse myself with making magic squares or 
circles, or anything to avoid weariness. 

<< The office of justice of the peace I tried a little, by attending a few 
courts, and sitting on the bench to hear causes ; but finding that more 
knowledge of the common law than I possessed was necessary to act in 
that station with credit, I gradually withdrew firom it ; ezcosing myself 
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by being obIig«d to attend the higber duties of a legislator in the 
Assembly. My election to this trust was i*epeated every year for ten 
years, without my ever asking any elector for his vote, or signifying 
either directly or indirectly any desire of being chosen. On taking my 
seat in the House, my ion was appointed their clerk/' 

Most indefatigable and various were Fmnklin's efforts for the public 
good, his views uniformly evincing his characteristic sagacity and bene- 
volence. He acts as a cotnmissioner for making a treaty with the Indians 
at Carliiile, and stnves lo arrest among them their frightful excesses in 
drinking rum. One of their orators, however, excused the destructive 
habit, by saying, " The Great Spirit who made all things, made every 
thing for some use, and whatever use he designed any thing for, that use 
it should always be put to. Now, when he made rum, he said, ' Let 
thU be for the Indians to get drunk with;* and it must be so." " In- 
deed," observes Fitinklin, " If it be the design of Providence to extirpate 
these savages in oMer to make room for the cultivators of the earth, it 
seems not impossible that rum may be the appointed means." It had 
already annihilated all the tribes who formerly inhabited the sea-coast. 
And here it will be acceptable when we cite from our philosopher's 
Miscellaneous Writings, some parts of his '' Remarks concerning the 
Savages of North America." 

** The Indian men, when young," says the author," are hunters and 
warrioi's, when old, counsellors ; for all their goverment is by the coun- 
sel or advice of the sages : there is no force, there are no prisons, no 
officers to compel obedience, or inflict punishment, Hence, they gen- 
erally study oratory — the best speaker having the most influence.***** 
Having frequent occasion to hold public councils, they have acquired 
great order and decency in conducting them. The old men sit in the 
foremost ranks, the warriora in the next, and the women and children 
hindmost. The business of the women is to take exact notice of what 
]ias8es, imprint it on their memoi^es — for they have no writings — and 
communicate it to the children. *****Tlie politeness of these savages is 
indeed carried to excess, since it does not permit them to contradict or 
dt'uy the truth of what is asserted in their pi^esence. By this means 
they indeed avoid disputes; but then it becomes difficult to know their 
minds, or what impression you make upon them, llie missionaries 
who have attempted to convert them to Christianity, all complain of 
this, as one c^ tlie great difficulties of their mission. The Indians hear 
with patience the truths «f the Gospel explained to them, and give their 
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ugual tokens of assent and approbation. You would think they were 
convinced : no such matter — it is mere civility. 

" A Swedisli minister having at'sembled the chiefs of the Susque- 
hanuah Indians, made a sermon to tliem, acquainting them with the 
principal historical facta on which our religion is founded — such as the 
fell of our fii*st parents by eating an apple — the coming of Christ to re- 
pair the mischief, his miracles and sufferings, &c. When he had finished, 
an Indian oi*ator stood up to thank him. * What you have told us,' says 
he * is all very good. It is indeed bad to eat apples ; it is better to make 
them all into cider. We are much obliged by your kindness in coming 
so far to tell us these things which you have heaixl from your mother. 
In return^ I will tell you some of those which we have heard from ours. 




"'In the beginning, our fathers had only the fiesh of animals to sub- 
sist on : and if their bunting was unsuccessful they were starving. Two 
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of our young hmrtvs haYing killed a deer, made a Are ia th« woo4b to 
broil Bome parts of it. When they were about to fiatifify their hunger 
they beheld a beautiful young woman descend from the clouds, and Mat 
herself on that hiU which you see yonder among the blue mountains. They 
said to each other — It is a spirit that perhaps has smelt our broiled Teni^ 
son, and wishes to eat of it ; let us offer some to her« They presented her 
with the tonsrue : she was pleased with the taste of it, and said-— Your 
kindness shall be rewarded. Come to this place after thirteen moonsi 
and you shall find something that will be of great benefit in nourishixig 
your children to the latest generations. They did so ; and to their sur* 
prise found plants they had never seen before, but which, from that 
ancient time, have been constantly cultivated among us to our great 
advantage. Where her right hand had touched the ground, they found 
maize ; wliei-e her left hand had touched it, they found kidney-beans ; and 
on the spot where she had sat, they found tobacco.' The good missionary, 
disgusted with this idle tale, said, ' what I delivered to you were sacred 
truths, but what you tell me is mere fable, fiction, and falsehood.' The 
Indian, offended, replied — ' My brother, it seems your friends have 
not done you justice in your education ; they have not well instructed 
you in the rules of common civility. You saw that we, who understand 
and practise these rules, believed all your stories, why do you refuse to 
believe ours.* " 

An account of Indian hospitality, which is esteemed among these sava- 
ges as a principal virtue, is then given. Conrad Weiser had been 
naturalized among the Six Nations, and spoke yevy well the Mohuck 
language. In going through the Indian country he called on one occa- 
sion at the dwelling of Canasselego an^mld acquaintance, who embraced 
him and otherwise showed great kindness to the traveller. At length the 
Indian said, ** Conrad you have lived long among the white people, and 
know something of their customs ; I have been sometimes in Albany, 
and have observed there once in seven days they shut up their shops, and 
assemble all in the great house, tell me what it is for. What do they do 
there V* " They meet there," said Conrad, " to bear and learn good 
things." " 1 do not doubt," says the Indian, *< that they tell you so, they 
have told me the same ; but I doubt the truth of what they say, and I 
will tell you my reasons. I went lately to Albany to sell my skins and 
buy blankets, knives, powder, rum, &c. You know I used generally to 
deal with Hans Hanson ; but I was a little inclined this time to try 
some other merchants. However I called first upon Hans, and asked 
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him ^Hiat he would give fat beaver. He said he could not give more 
than four shillings a pound ; bnt, says he, I cannot talk on boshiess 
now : tills is the day when we meet together to learn good things, and I 
am going to the meeting. So I thought to myself since I cannot do any 
business to-day, I may as well go to the meeting too, and I went with 
him. There stood up a man in black, and began to talk to the people 
very angrily. I did not understand what he said : but perceiving that 
he looked much at me and at Hanson, I imagined he was angry at seeing 
me there ; so I went out, sat down near the house, struck fire, and lit 
my pipe, waiting till the meeting should break up. I thought too that 
the man had mentioned something of beaver ; and I suspected it might 
be the sul^ect of their meeting. So when they came out I accosted raj^ 




merchant * Well, Hans,' says I, ' I hope you have agreed to give more 
than four shilUngs a-pound.' ' No,' says 1^, * I cannot gjve so much; I 
cannot give more than three shillings and sixpence.' I ^en spoke to 
eevead other dealers, hut they aU sung the same song--three and six- 
pence-three and sixpence. This made it dear to me that my suspicion 
was right : and that whatever they pretended of meeting to learn good 
things, «ia teal purpose was to consult how to cheat Indians in the 
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price of beaver. Consider but a little, Connd, and you mns^ be of tax 
gpinion. If they meet so often to learn good things they would certainly 
have learned some before this time ; but they are all ignorant. You 
know our practice. If a white man, in travelling through our country, 
enters one of our cabins we all treat him as I do yon ; we dry him if 
he is wet, we warm him if he is cold, and give him meat end drhik that 
ha may allay his thirst and hunger, and we spread soft furs for him to rest 
and sleep on— we demand nothing in return. But if I go into a white 
man's house at Albany and ask for victuals and drink, they say, * where 
is your money V and if I have none, they say, ' get out you Indian dog. 
You see that they have not learned those little good things that we need 
no meetings to be instructed in, because oar mothers taught them to us 
when we were children, and therefore it is impossible their meetings 
should be, as they say, for any such purpose or have any suche^ct; 
they are only to contrive tho cheating of Indianainthe prk*e nfUaiwr,* " 
We must with the slightest notiee, pass over our pMlanthropisfs 
services in founding the Pensylvanian Hospital ; his plans for cleaning, 
paving, and lighting the streets of Philadelphia, as well as his project 
for cleansing the streets of London ; his appointment of Post-master 
General for America ; and also the honours of receiving the degree of 
Master of Arts from Harvard and Yale Colleges, in consideration of his 
improvements and discoveries in the electric branch of Natural Phflo* 
sophy. He had already taken into partnership in the printing line, Mr. 
David Hall, who removed the onerous care of that business f^om his 
shoulders, and consequently he was enabled to apportion his time in 
other pursuits. Above all he entered with even more than his wonted 
eagerness into the department of physics already specified ; for he de- . 
Clares that he never had been so wholly engrossed with any object of 
study before ; and that being willing to diffuse the information he ob* 
tained as fast as he made it his own, his house was for some time con- 
tinually full of friends and acquaintances, crowding to witness the 
wonders of the new science. 

ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENT. 

PtenkUn modestly dismisses his great attaimnents and disooveriee of a 
philosophical nature in his personal narrative ; and especially in retoHon 
to electricity, no single name was so largely oonneoted with the Be&enee 
even.in Eniope as bis. . To dte the words of Br. Pxieatley, ha ''bids 
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fair to be liaaded dovn to posterity, betng equally expressive of thd 
tfue prinpiples of eleeuioityy aa the Newtonian philosophy Is of the true 
system of Aature i» gjeiieral." 

. It was iikl74^, Abat iie entered with all the ardour and tiiirst Ibr disv 
covery wbiqh'diitingitithed the pihiiosophers oi that day, upon a course 
of eleotsieale^icperiniMt.' Tins he was prompted and enabled to do, by 
means of certain lappasatus which he had purchased ihym Dr. Spence, 
who was a. lecturer oa eleotrioity. He was further tempted and en- 
coun^ged im qonsequenee of < Mr. Peter CoUinson, a gentleman of scien- 
tlflc att^nments in Londony having presented the Library Company at 
Pliiladelphia* witb a glass tube suited for the exhibition of electrical 
phenomena, at 4;he same tima commuaicating to Franklin some interest- 
ing intelligenee of what had lately been done in this department of 
physical pfailosopby ; and these circumstances were sufficient to excite 
the ardoux of the American inquirer, who for about two years eagerly 
exercised bimsdf im endeavouring to explore the hidden pnnciples of 
electrical action. ' At length, about the year, 1747, he made the im- 
portant discoRrei^, that ttoe are two kinds, conditions or affections of 
electricity, one of which he called the positive and the other the nega^ 
#ive-^and that it is by first disturbing the natural balance subsisting 
between these two states, and then restoring the equilibrium by bring- 
ing them into connexion, that an explosive effect is produced. In 1749 
he first suggested his idea of explaining the phenomena of thunder 
gusts, and of the aurora borealis, upon electrical principles. He points 
out many partleulars in which lightning and electricity agree; and he 
adduces many £sctB and reasonings cogent in support of his position. 
Im the. same year, he conceived the astonishingly bold and grand idea 
of ascertaining the truth of his doctrine, by actually drawing dovm the 
lightning with sharp-pointed rods raised into the region of the clouds. 
Even in this uncertain state, his passion to be useful to mankind, displays 
itself in a striking manner. Admitting the identity of electricity and 
lightning, and knowing the power of points in repelling bodies charged 
with electricity, and in oondueting their fire silently and imperceptibly, 
he suggested the idea of securing houses, shins, &c., from behig* 
damaged by ligfatniog, by ereeting pohnted rods uiat should rise some 
feet above the moat elevated iMirt, and descend some way into the 
ground, or water. The affiset of these, he concluded, would be either to 
prevent a stroke by repelling the cloud beyond the striking distance, or 
l^ drawing off the electric fin which it contained ; or, if they could not 
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effect thifl they ynoM at lent oondaet tin eleetrie matter to tbe earthy 
withoat any ix^uty to the boikUng. 

It was not until the Bommer of 1758, that he vras enabled to com- 
plete hie grand dieeoyery by experiment The plan which he had 
originally prqKMnd was to erect on some high tower or other elevated 
place, a sentry-box, firom which should rise a pointed rod» insulated by 
being fixed in a small cake of reain. Electrified donds passing, would^ 
he conceived, impart to it a portion of tineir electricity, which would be 
rendered evident to the senses by qiarks being emitted, when a key, the 
knuckle, or other conducts, was presented to it. Philadelphia at this 
time afforded no opportunity of trying an experiment of this kind* 
While F^ranklin was waiting for tlie erection of a spire, it occurred to 
him that he might have more ready access to the vegion of the clouds by 
means of a common kite. He prepared one by fastening two cross 
sticks to a silk handke r chief, which would not suffer so much from 
the rain as paper. To the upright stick was affixed an iron point ; the 
string was as usual of hemp, except the lower end, which was silk* 
Vnaire the hempen string terminated, a key was fiwtened. With thia 
apparatus, on the appearance of a thunder-gust approaching, he wvit 
out on the common accompanied by his son, to whom alone he commu- 
nicated his intentions, well knowing the ridicule which too genera^y Hot 
the interests of science awaits unsuccessful experiments in philosophy* 
He placed himself under a shado to avoid the rain; hiakite wasraliedi 
a thunder-doud passed over it ; no sign of ele^rielty ai^>eared. H9 
almost despa^ed of success, when sudd^y he observed the loose fibres 
of his string to move towards an erect position. He now presented his 
Imiipkle to tlie key, and received a strong spark. How exquisite must 
his sensations have been at this moment 1 Chi this experiment depended 
the fate of his theory. If he succeeded, his name would rank among 
those who had improved science ; if he fiuled he must inevitably be sub- 
jected to the derision of mankind, or what is worse, their pity as a well- 
meaning man, but a weak silly projector. The anxiety with which hO 
looked for the result of his experiment may be conceived. Doubts an4 
despair had began to prevail, when the fiict was ascertained in so dear « 
manner that even the most incredulous could no longer withhold thdv 
assent. Repeated sparks were drawn firom the key, a phial was charged* 
a shock given, and all the experiments made which are usnaUy perfoimed 
with electrid^. 

Franklin now wrote an account of his experiments and theories in iU|a 
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form of a letter to Mr. Collixuoii in EngUmdi who published fhem In a 
leparate volume, under the title of '' New Experiments and ObBer?ationa 
on Electricity^ at Philadelphia, in America." They were read wiUi. 
avidity, and met with the cordial approbation of many leanied men in 
Great Britahi, particuhiTly of Dr. Priestley. But while Frankhn's ezpeii* 
ments and theories were received with ddight by the learned in all quar* 
ters of the globe, they met at first with nothing but contemptuous sneers 
from the Boyai Society of London. The French philosophers however 
thought very differently. An imperfect translation of the letters fell into 
the hands of the celebrated Buffon, who repeated the experiments with 
success. Louis ZV., hearing of these things was highly delighted with 
the repetition of such experiments, having been eager to witness them ; 
nor did he fidl to applaud the discoverer in flattering terms. Philoso- 
phers in other parts of Europe were thereby stimulate. Even the cold 
regions of Russia were penetrated by the ardour for discovery. Profes- 
sor Richman of St Petersburgh bade fidr to add much to the stock of 
knowledge on the subject of electricity, when an unfortunate flash from 
his conductor put a period to his existence. *' The friends of science," 
'eays Dr. Stuber, Franklin's townsman and one of his biographers, whom 
we have been following in this account, '^ will long remember with 
fegret the amiable martyr to electricity." 

By these experiments, Franklin's theory was established in the most 
convincing manner. When the truth of it could no longer be doubted, 
envy and vanity endeavoured to detract from its merit. That an Amwi- 
can, an inhabitant of the obscure city of Philadelphia, the name of which 
was hardly known, should be able to make discoveries and to frame 
theories which had escaped the notice of the enlightend philosophers of 
Europe, was too mortifying to be admitted. However, at length the 
claims of the great experimenter and discoverer came to be universally 
acknowledged. 

Besides the great principles thus brought to light, Franklin's letters on 
electricity contain a number of fects and hints which have contributed 
greatly towards reducing this branch of knowledge to a science. They 
have been translated into most European languages and into Latin. 
And in proportion as they have become known his principles have been 
adopted. In more recent times great advancement has been made in 
this field of inquiry. Still, Franklin's theory, as regards the practical 
benefit to be derived from employing lightening conductors, remains 
nndistuibedf 
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The house, No. 141, High-street, Philadelphia, on the north side 
between Third and Fourth Streets, as we read in the " Annals" of -tiiat 
dty, was originally the residence of the philosopher, and was iJkb tint 
house in the town which ever had a lightning rod affixed to it; This 
was put up by Franklin. The rod came into the bed-chamber in the 
second s^jory on the gable-end, eastern side, and tlieie, being cut offfema. 
its communication with the rod descending to the ground, the intefme<* 
diate space, about one yard, was filled up with a range or chinie of b^s^ 
which, whenever an electrical cloud passed over the place, was setviag^ 
iiig, throwing out sparks of electricity. These bells remained soine 
time after Daniel Webster occupied the house, and were taken down to 
quiet the fears of his wife. 

Franklin's labours in the department of physics, as indeed in every 
other branch or sphere, were all suggested by views of utility in the 
beginning, and were without exception applied to promote those views in 
the end. His letters upon electricity have been more extentsfvely circu** 
lated than any of his oUier writings, and yet are entitled to more praise 
and popularity than they seem ever to have met with in England. No»^ 
thing can be more striking than the luminous and graphic&l precision 
with which the experiments are narrated, the ingenuity with which they 
were projected, and the sagacity with which the conclusion is inferred^ 
limited, and confirmed. 

The most remarkable thing, however, in these and indeed in the wlu^e 
range of his physical speculations, is the unparalleled simplicity and 
facility with which the reader is conducted from one stage of the inquiry 
to another. The author never seems for a moment to labour or to be ait 
a loss. The most ingenious and profound explanations are suggested as 
if they were the most natural and obvious way of acconntii^ for' the 
phenomena; and Franklin appears to value himself so Uttle on his 
most important discoveries, that it is necessary to compare him 'with 
others before you can form a just notion of his merits. As he seems to 
be conscious of no exertion, he feels no partiality for any branch of his 
speculations, and never seeks to raise the reader's idea of theii* impor- 
tance by any arts of declamation or arrogance. * Indeed, the habitual 
precision of his conceptions, and his invariable practice of referring to 
specific i^ts and observations, secured him in a great measure both 
from those extravagant conjectures in which so many inquirers have 
indulged, and from the zeal and enthusiaam which seems to be so 
readily engendered in their defence. He was by no means averse to 
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give scope to his imagination in suggesting a variety of explanations of 
obsoure or mimanageable phenomena ; but he never allowed himself to 
coofbttod those vague and coxjectural theories with the solid results of 
qpspdrience and obiervation ; setting little value upon them, and having 
no sooner disburdened liis mind of the impressions i^m which they pro- 
Q$!dded than he seems to dismiss them entirely from his consideration^ 
turning to the logitimate philosophy of experiment with unabated dili- 
gence and humility. 

. Bvery one of I)r. Franklin's physical papers are admirable for thQ 
clearness of description, the felicity and familiarity of the illustrations^ 
and the mngular sagacity of the remarks with which they are inters- 
persed. His tireory of winds and water-spouts, as well as observa- 
tions on the course of the winds and on cold, are truly excellent. The 
pi^Mr called Maritime Observations is full of ingenuity and practical 
good sense; and the remarks <m evaporation and on tides, most of 
which are contained in a series of letters to a young lady, are admirable, 
not merely tar. their perspicuity, but for the interest and amusement 
they are calculated to communicate to every description of readers. 
The remarks on fire-places and smoky chimnies, are infinitely more 
anginal, concise, and scientific, than those of Count Rumford. 

And yet Dr. Franklin seems never to have made use of the mathe<* 
matkss in his investigation of the phenomena of nature ; and though 
this may render it surprising that he has fallen into so few errors of 
is)|iiOrtance, it certainly helps in some measure to explain the une- 
qualled x>erspicuity and vivacity of his expositions. An ^gebraist, who,, 
can woric wonders with letters and signs, seldom condescends to be 
muoh indebted to words, and thinks himself entitled to make his sen- 
tences obscure, provided his calculations be distinct. A writer who has 
nothing but words to make use of, must make all the use he can of 
them ; but very few indeed, even of those who have the amplest and 
minutest command of language, can treat with simplicity and deamess 
recondite physical themes, much less infuse into abstract speculations^ 
a oondnuous stream of entertaining and charming matter. 

THE POLITICIAN. 

.About the year 1747, when Franklin, became a member of the Genc- 
rpl Assembly of Pensylvania, having been appointed as a representative 
bfwrgess for the city of Philadelphia, warm disputes had arisen between 
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the Assembly and a class of landholders of long standing, called pro- 
prietaries, who claimed the peculiar priTHege ^ not being subject to 
taxation. Franklin, an ardent friend to the principles of Justice from his 
earliest years, and a foe to every sort of aristocratic assumption, soon 
rendered himself conspicuous as a steady and powerful opponent of the 
preposterous views and efforts of the proprietaries. Indeed, he almost 
immediately came to be looked up to as the leader of the opposition ; 
and to him have been attributed many of the spirited and effective re- 
plies of the Assembly to the messages of the Governors, who were uni- 
formly at the period indicated, in the interest of the aristocratic party. 
His influence in the Assembly was irresistible, and deservedly very 
great ; not indeed, from any dazzling powers of eloquence, for he spoke 
but seldom, and never was known to make anything like an elaborate 
harangue. His speeches frequently amounted merely to a single sen- 
tence, or a well-told story, the moral of which was forcibly to the point. 
He never attempted any display in the flowery fields of oratory. In 
short, his style of speaking was like that of his writings— «imple, una- 
dorned, and remarkably concise, while his manner was unassuming and 
mild. With this plain-bearing, and his penetrating solid judgment, he 
was able to confbond the most eloquent, subtle, and artful of his adver- 
saries; to confirm and strongly buttress the views of his iHends, and to 
achieve the conversion of the unprejudiced who had opposed him. 
With a single observation, he frequently rendered of no avail, an elegant, 
elaborate, and lengthy discourse determining at a stroke, the &te of a 
momentous question. 

Let us now alight at the period when that last and deeply important con- 
test commenced between Great Britain and France in America, the first 
effect of which was to annihilate the power of the French in this part of the 
globe ; the next in order of importance, perhaps, being to teach Ame- 
rica her ovm strength and resources, calling into actual service the very 
men who were afterwards the authors of her revolution, and the pillars 
of her independence ; and lastly, by an easy and imperceptible conse- 
quence, to bring the British colonies and the mother country into col- 
lision — a contest which terminated in one of the g^reatest events in 
modem history. Fnmklin and Washington, but especially the former, 
rendered themselves very conspicuous in this war. 

The home-government apprehending hostility with France in 1754, 
felt the necessity of conciliating both the colonists and the native tribes 
of America. Commissioners from all the states were thereibre appointed 
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to asseipble at ^bany to concert measures for their common 'defence, 
as well as to conclude treaties with the chiefs of the Six Nations. Our 
philosopher was named a deputy to this Congress ; and on his route 
thither^ hjBing a most zealous advocate for the rights of the colonies, he 
projected a scheme of union, embracing the regulation of all the great 
political interests of the colonies and the mother country. The " Albany 
plan/' as it was called, after it was adopted by the congress, proposed 
a general government for the provinces, to be administered by a presi- 
dent appointed by the crown , and a general council, chosen by the pro« 
vincial assembly ; the council to be empowered to levy taxes for all the 
common exigencies. The plan, though unanimously sanctioned by the 
Congress, was rejected by the Board of Trade as savouring too much 
of the democratic, in the estimation of the Home Government ; while, 
curiously enough, it was rejected by the Colonial Assemblies, as giving 
too large an increase to the royal prerogative. The crown, on the one 
hand, was evidently jealous of the appearance of union and indepen* 
dent strength which had already been exhibited in the American States ; 
while, on the other, the conduct of the Assemblies clearly indicated a 
step in the progress to an inevitable result— that of American indepen- 
dence. 

Franklin, in the capacity of Postmaster-General, advanced large sums 
of money to General Braddock, the result of whose unfortunate and ill- 
conducted expedition he foresaw, and in regard to which he made some 
fruitless suggestions to that self-willed and over-confident conmian- 
der. 

After the defeat of Braddock, Franklin introduced a bUl for establishing 
a volunteer miUtia; and having received a commission as a commander, 
he raised a corps of 660, and went through a laborious campaign. 
During this service, having occasion to remark that when men are em- 
ployed they are best contented, while on idle days his people were con- 
tinually grumbling, he was induced to act in the spirit of the sea captain, 
whose rule it was to keep his sailors constantly to work ; so that when 
one of the mates told him that the men had done every thing, and there 
was nothing farther to employ them about. " Oh !" said the captain, 
'' make them scour the anchors." 

"We had," the humorous and Wnd-hearted philosopher tell us, "a 
zealous Presbyterian minister for chaplain, who complained to me that 
the men did not generally attend his prayers and exhortations. When 
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they enlisted they were promised besides pay and provisionSi a gUl of nun 
a &y, which was punctually served out to them — ^half In tAe morning , 
and the other half In the evening, and I observed they were punctual iu 
attending to receive it ; upon which I said to the chaplain, ' It is perhaps 
below the dignity of your profession to act as steward of the rum, but were 
you only to distribute It out after prayers, you would have them all 
about you.' He liked the thought, undertook the task, and with tha . 
help of a few hands to measure out the liquor, executed it to satisfaction :' 
and never were prayers more generally and more punctually attended; 
80 that I think this method preferable to the punishment inflicted bj; 
some military laws for non-attendance on divine service/' .^ 

After the campaign, and on his return to Philadelphia. Franklin wa«^ 
chosen colonel by the officers of a militia regiment. ** I forget," says b^ I 
'^ how many companies we had, but we paraded about twelve hundred', 
well-looking men, with a company of artillery, who had been furnished, 
with six brass field pieces, which they had become so expert at as to fire 
twelve times in a minute. The first time I reviewed my regiment they' 
accompanied me to my house, and would salute me with some rounds 
fired before my door, which shook down and broke several glasses of my' 
electrical apparatus. And my new honour proved not much less brittle;; 
for all our commissions were soon after broken by a repeal of the law in 
England." 

The defence of her Transatlantic colonies was a great expense to th^" 
mother country, and the most obvious as well as effective mode of reduc- * 
Ing this, was to put arms into the hands of the inhabitants^ and to teach ' 
them their use. Still, England had no wish that the Americans should 
becpme acquainted with their own strength ; for she was apprehensive*; 
that as soon as this period arrived, the colonists would no long:ef submit ' 
to that monopoly of trade which to them was deeply injurious, but highly''^ 
beneficial to the mother country. Large as was the expeose to her of ', 
defending the colonies, yet in comparison with the profits of monopoly, ^ 
the maintained armies and fleets cost but a trifling sum. England* 
therefore studied to keep the American x>eople dependent upon her for * 
protection, — ^this appearing to be the best method for retaining them in * 
peaceable subjection. The slightest appearance of a military spirit was ' 
consequently to be guarded against; and though the war with the 
French still raged, the act by the Assembly for oi^anizing a militia,-^ ^ 
Franklin having been mdnly instrumental in its passing, — ^was di8Sp*,.| 
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proved of by the British ministry. The regiments which were formed 
imder it were ordered to be disbanded, and the defence of the pro- 
vince was intrusted to regular troops. 

Frankin from tliis period is to be viewed by us rather as a politician 
and statesman than a natural philosopher. Already, whether in regard 
to ^e defence of his country against foreign aggression, or to the conten- 
tioiis wbich had arisen in the province of Pensylvania, he displayed 
great fbresi^pht and ability. Indeed the disputes between the proprieta- 
ries and the people continued with a force as if a war had not been raging 
on their frontiers. Not even did the ftict and sense of danger fmm 
without prove sufficient to reconcile for even so short a time their jar* 
ztag interests. The Assembly still insisted upon the justice and neces- 
sity of tfudng the proprietary estates; while the governors constantly 
laboured to have these estates exonerated, and without their assent no 
mil could pass into a law. Indignant at the obstinacy, and what was 
Ice^nly felt to be the unjust claims and proceedings of their opponents, the 
Assembly at length resolved on applying to the mother country for relief 
and assistance. A petition was prepared, being addressed to the king in 
council, stating the hardships under which the great migority of the 
Pensylvanians laboured, frt)m the preposterous conduct, of the proprie- 
taries and praying for redress. Franklin was the person who was wisely 
^ppinted to present and support the petition, and in the capacity of 
sttShim agent, be left America in June, 1757. 
]'<He sailed nom New York on board a vessel which the captain declared 
tQ be the swiftest on the packet service, and able to make thirteen knots 
an hour. She proved, however, to be too much loaded a-head. Frank- 
lin had, as fellow passenger, Captain Kennedy (afterwards Lord Cassilis), 
Who had served in the British navy, and who ridiculed the account of 
t^ &8t sailing of the vessel ; but when the lading was removed back- 
\nadf and she had a iiair wind, Kennedy threw the log himself, and ac- 
knowledged that she made the thirteen knots per hour. From that, our 
philosopher, suggests the propriety of adopting scientific principles for 
the determination of the most proper form of tiie hull for swift-sailing; 
nei.t the best dimensions and most proper place for the masts ; then the 
force aud quantity of sails, and their position, as the winds may be ; and 
lastly, the disposition of the lading. The naval passenger proved to be the 
preservation of the ship ; for, on approaching the British shores, after 
they had taken an obserration, frt)m which the captain judged himself 
near Falmouth, all but the watch had retired to reiti when the ship was 

D 
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suddenly discovered to be nmnlng on the Scilly rocks. Mr. Kennedy 
was one of the first on deck, and perceiving the danger, ordered the ship 
instantly to wear round, sails standing, by which means she just escaped 
striking on the rocks. " They were so near," says Franklin, " that the 
light on the light-house appeared to him as large as a cart«>wheel.V On 
the morning of the I7th of July, the fog clearing up, disclosed the town of 
Falmouth with England's beautifbl fields and crowding . vessels before 
them. It seems to have been Sunday morning, and Franklin's h/eart 
responded to the sound of Sabbath bells. '* On landing," he says, ''the 
bell ringing for church, we went thither immediately, and with hearts 
full of gratitude, returned sincere thanks to God for the mercies we had 
received. Were I a Roman Catholic, perhaps I should on this occasion 
vow to build a chapel to some saint ; but as I am not, if I were to vow 
at all, it should be to build a light-house." He set out immediately 
with his son William, who had accompanied him from America, only 
stopping by the way a little to view the remarkable Druidical remains 
of Stoneheuge on Ssdisbury Plain, and Lord Pembroke's house and gar* 
dens, with the very curious antiquities at Wilton. They arrived in the 
metropolis the 27th July, 1757.» 

PRECAUTIONS FOR THE USE OP VOYAGERS. 

It cannot be a misplaced extract, if we here introduce Franklin's 
'^ Precautions to be used by those who are about to undertake a Sea 
Voyage." He thus writes ; — " when you intend to take a long Toyage, 
nothing is better than to keep it a secret till the moment of your de« 
parture. Without this, you will be continually interrupted and tor* 
mented by visits from friends and acqusdntances, who not only make you 
lose your valuable time, bat make you forget a thousand things which 
you wish to remember; so that when you are embarked and fairly at sea, 
you recollect with much uneasiness, idSairs which you had not termina* 
ted, accounts which you have not settled, and a number of things which 
you proposed to carry with you, and which you find the want of every 
moment. Would it not be attended with the best consequence'^ to reform 

* Here cloee Dr. Franklin's Memoirs as written by himself, which have been closely 
followed in the present life. From sereral passages in his letters, it would seem that 
be had intended to extend the autobiograiuiy. Public business, howererr &>r a time, 
and afterwards declining health, prevented him from fUfilling his puxpose. 
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euch a custom, and to suffer a traveller, without deranging him to make 
his preparations in quietness, to set apart a few days, when these are 
finished, to take leave of his fiends, and to receive their good wis'hes 
for his happy return ? 

" It is not always in one's power, to choose a captain ; though great 
part of the pleasure and happiness of the passage depends upon this 
choice, and though one must for a time be confined to his company, 
and be in some measure under his command. If he is a social, sensible 
man, obliging, and of a good disposition, you will be so much the hap- 
pier. One sometimes meets with people of this description, but they are 
not common ; however, if yours be not of this number, if he be a good 
seaman, attentive, careful, and active in the management of his vessel, 
you must dispense with the rest, for these are the most essential 
qualities. 

" Whatever right you may have, by your agreement with him, to the 
provisions he has taken on board for the use of the passengers, it is 
always proper to have some private store, which you may make use of oc- 
casionally. Ton ought, therefore, to provide good water, that of the ship 
being often bad ; but you must put it into bottles, without which you 
cannot expect to keep it sweet. You ought also to carry with you good 
tea, ground coffee, chocolate, wine of the sort which you like best, cider^ 
dried raisim*, almonds, sugar, capillaire, citrons, rum, eggs dipped in 
oil, portabld soup, bread twice baked. With regard to poultry, it is 
almost useless to carry any with you, unless you resolve to undertake 
the office of ibeding and fattening them yourself. With the little care 
which is taken of them on board a ship, they are almost all sickly, and 
their fiesh is as tough as leather. 

** All sailors entertain an opinion, which undoubtedly originated for- 
merly from a want of water, and when it has been found necessary to be 
sparing of it, — ^that poultry never know when they have drunk enough, 
and tlut when water is given them at discretion they generally kill them- 
selves by drinking beyond measure. In consequence of this opinion 
they give them water only once in two days, and even then in small 
quantities : but as they pour this water into troughs inclining on one 
side, which occasions it to run to the lower part, it thence happens that 
they are obliged to mount one upon the back of another in order to reach 
it ; and there are some which cannot even dip their beaks in it. Thus 
eonthittally - tantalized and tormented by thirst, they are unable to 
digest their food, which is very dry, and they soon &11 sick and <fle. 
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Some of tiiem «re found thus every moniing» and are thrown into the 
'MS ; while those which are killed for the table are scarcely fit to he 
eaten. To remedy this inconvenience it will be necessary to divide their 
troughs into small compartments, in such a manner that each of them 
may be capable of containing water, but this is seldom or never done. 
On this account sheep and hogs are to be eonsidered as the best fresh 
provisions that one can have at sea ; mutton there being generally ver^ 
good, and pork excellent. 

" It may happen that some of the provisions and stores which I have 
menti<med may become almost useless by the care which the captain has 
taken to lay in a proper stock, but in such a case you may dispose of it 
to relieve the poor passengers, who, paying less for their passage, are 
iBtowed among the common sailors, and have no ^ight to the captain's 
provision, except such part of them as is used for feeding the crew. These 
passengers are sometimes sick, melancholy, and dejected } and there are 
often women and children among them, neither of whom have an oppor- 
tunity of procuring those things which I have mentioned, and of which 
perhaps they have the greatest need. By distributing amongst them a 
part of your superfluity, you may be of the greatest assistance to theni. 
You may restore their health, save their lives, and in short, render them 
happy, which always affords the liveliest sensation to a feeling mind. 

** The most disagreeable thing at sea is the cooking ;. for tbere is not, 
properly speaking, any professed cook on board. ,^e worst sailor is 
generally chosen for that purpose, who for the most part is equally dirty. 
Hence comes the proverb, used among the English saiiois, that 'God 
sends meat, and the devil sends eociks.* Those, however, who have a 
better opinion of Providence will think otherwise. Knowing that soa 
air, and the exercise or motion whidi they receive ^m the rolling of 
the ship, have a wonderful effect in whetting the appetite, they will say 
that, Providence has given sailors bad cooks to prevent them from 
eating too much, or that, knowing they would have bad cooks, he l^s 
given them a good appetite to prevent them fipom dying of hunger. 
However, If you have no confidence in these succours of Providence, 
you may yourself, with a lamp and a boikir, by the help of a little spirits 
of wine, prepare some food, such as soup, hash, &c. A small ov^ 
linade of tin-plate is not a bad piece of furniture ; your servant may roast 
in it a pieee of mutton or pork. If you are ever tempted to eat salt beef, 
which is oflfcen very good, you will find that cider is the best liquor to 
quench the thirst generally caused by salt meat or salt fish. Sea biscuit. 
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which is too hard for the teeth of some people, may be softened by 
steeping it ; but bread double baked is the best : lor biingf made of good 
loaf-bread cut into sliees and baked a second time, it readily imbibesi 
water, becomes soft, and is easily digested : it consequently forms excel- 
lent nourishment, much superior to that of biscuit which has not been 
fermented. 

** I must here observe that this doubled-baked bread was originally 
the real biscuit prepared to keep at sea ; for the word biscuit in French 
signifies twice baked. Peas often boil badly and do not become soft, in 
such a case, by patting a two-pound shot into the kettle, the rolling of 
the vessel, by means of the bullet, will convert the peas into a porridge 
like mustard. 

*' Having often seen soup, when put upon the table at sea in broad 
flat dishes, thrown out on every side by the rolling of the vessel, I have 
wished that our tinmen would make our soup-basins with divisions or 
compartments, fbrming small plates, proper for containing soup for one 
person only. By this disposition the soup, in an extraordinary roll, 
would not be thrown out of the plate, and would not fiiU into the breasts 
of those who are at table, and scald them." 

SECOND VISIT TO ENGLAND, IN 1767. 

' On his arrival in England, Franklin lost no time in laying before the 
Privy Council the question in dispute between the colonists of Pensyl- 

.vania generally and the landholders or proprietaries. This party 
who claimed exemption from taxation on no rational principle, were 
either the descendants of Penn, the original founder of the colony, or 

: their successors in thdr estates, and it was against the united force of 

' these persons and their friends that Franklin had to make head. Indeed 
he had to encounter in England many disheartening circumstances. 
The prejudices of the public mind were strong against the colonies, in 
consequence of the misrepresentations of interested individuals, who 
flHed the public papers with '' intelligence from Philadelphia." manu- 
Ihctnred in London, which always described the Assembly as turbulent, 
illiberal, and unprincipled. The ministry were also too deeply occupied at 
the time with EuropMn politics, and the fluctuating war&re on the conti- 
nent^ to afibrd much attention to the discussion of complex provincial 
aiFairs, and were very reluctant to interfere between the colonial govera- 
kents and the proprietaries. However, the agent for Philadelphia did 
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*iot panie long orer his difficulties. By means of that very pnm i9kidk 
DB fonnd so remarkably busy with PensyWanian affairs, be iras deter- 
mined to make that appeal to the public which be had never hitiieito 
attempted in vain. 

A paper which appeared about this time in the Oeneral Advertisear, 
which l^nklin immediately saw through as being a fabrication ,- la ftict 
a cunning scheme of the proprietary to destroy the effect of Ins mia«0K 
to the imperial govemmenty drew from him a reply. HoweTer, as the 
object of that mission was to bring affairs to an amicable iB8ue9.he 
thought it would be premature to enter too formally into a refutation <rf 
the calumnies; and therefore his answer, which bore his son's name> waft 
very cautiously framed. This paper being skilfully constructed and wi^ 
such fidmess, and so clear a statement of £eu3ts as could not &il to awaken 
the attention of thinking men, became popular ; nor was any attempt 
made to refute it. Still, the delays attending all afiairs of the kind as 
that in which the Pensylvanian agent was engagped, lef^ no room to hope 
for a speedy termination. In a letter to his wife, dated January 21st, 
1758, he thus writes :— <' I begin to thhik I shall hardly be able to 
return before this time twelvemonths. I am for domg effectually what 
I came about, and I find it requires both time and patience. You may 
think, perhaps, that I can find many amusements here to pass the time 
agreeably. It is true the regard and friendship I meet with from persons 
of worth, and the conversation of ingenious men, give me no small plea- 
sure ; but, at this time of life, domestic comforts afford the most sotid 
satis&ction, and my uneasiness at being absent from my family, and 
longing desire to be with them, make me often sigh in the midst of cheer* 
ful company." 

In orider to expedite the important bushiess upon which he was en^ 
gaged, Franklin at length drew up an '' Historical Eeview of Pensyl* 
vania, irom its Origin ; so far as regards the Several Points of Con- 
troversy, which have from time to time arisen between the Several 
Governors of Pensylvania and their several Assemblies, — ^founded <m 
Authentic Documents." The motto prefixed to it was, << Those who 
give up essential liberty to purchase a little temporary safety, deserve 
neither liberty nor safety." This work though anonymous, was immer- 
diately ascribed to the pen of Franklin by the partisans of the proprie- 
taries, both in England and America ; and no doubt, he was essentially 
the author of it. 

The ** Historical Review" began silently to operate on public opioii^y 
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ct Hie aame time ipreparing the minds of men In office to act with a 
bettel!' linderttaoding of the subject, than they had heretoxore posaewt^d. 
▲t length the caose was amply discossed before the privy council ; and 
alter some time bpent, a proposal was made, that Franklin should 
iolennily engage that the proposed assessment should be so regulated, as 
that the proprietary estates should pay no more than a due proportion. 
This he agreed to perform; the opposition was withdrawn, andtran- 
qnlUlty was thus once more restored to the province. 

The manner in which this dispute was terminated, furnishes a striking 
evidence of the high opinion entertained of Franklin's integrity and 
ifODouT) even by those who considered )iim inimical to their views. Nor 
wasth^ confidence misplaced. The assessment was made upon the 
etrletett principle of equity, and the proprietary estates bore only a pro- 
portionable share of the expenses of supporting government. 

After the completion of thhi perplexed and important business, Frank- 
iin lemained at the British Court, as agent for Pensylvania. The exten- 
sive and accurate knowledge wMch he possessed of the condition and 
affairs of the American colonies, and the regard he manifested for their 
interests, led to his appointment to the same office by the colonies of 
Massachusetts, Maryland, and Georgia. His conduct in this situation, 
was such as rendered him still more dear to his countrymen as well as 
to eirenlate his merits throughout Burope. 

While 'he resided in England, during the present visit, Franklin 
never allowed himself to be idle, nor ceased to diversify his labours in 
the service of mankind. He was a man bom to unite the great and the 
minute, to shine in his sober solid way in courts, without disdainiug to 
lend his aid to the most humble metiiods of being useful. In short, 
and without going into particulars, he was, at the period mentioned, 
aeting often according to a principle which he has thus illustrated in 
answer to such as might think he troubled himself with trifling matters, 
not wori^ minding, or relating, — ** Human felicity," says he, *' is pro^ 
dnced not so mudh by great pieces of good fortune that seldom hap- 
pen, as by little advantages that occur ahy day. Thus if you teach 
a poor man to shave himself, and keep his razor in order, you may con- 
tribute more to the happiness of his life, than in giving him one thou- 
sand guineas. This same may be soon spent, the regret only remaining 
of liaving foolishly consumed it ; but in the other case, he escapes the 
frequent vexation of waiting for barbers, and of their sometimes dirty 
flngersy olBmalve breaths, and diUl razors; he shaves when most con- 
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v^nient to him, and eijoys daily the pleasure of iti befcag doftenltt m 
good instrument. With these sentiments I have haaftided the iam pre^ 
ceding pages, hoping they may afford hints which some time or o&er, 
may be useful to a city I love (having lived many years in it very hap- 
pily) and perhaps to some of our towns in America." He refers to a 
clause in a bill for lighting and paving the streets of Philadelphia. 

Franklin remained in Great Britain from July 1757, till August llGSt, 
a period of five years. He visited many parts of Engkad, and was 
everywhere received with fitting consideration. He repaind to the 
town where his fiither was bom, and sought oat with a lively intenst 
such traditions concerning his fincestors a» conld be gathered from the 
memory of ancient persons, from parish registers, and inseriptions oa 
their tombstones. His manner of speaking on this sabject shows that ha 
took much delight in rendering kindness to the members of his fiunily) 
even when the relationship was remote, although they were all in ham* 
ble life, and many of them poor ; and there are evidences of hi»subetan>« 
tial and continued bounty to sudi as were in a needy condition. An 
anecdote characteristic of the man, may here be added. He went to the 
Printing Office near Lipcoln's-inn-fields, and entering the press-room, 
went up to a particular press, thus addressing the two men who were 
there working : " Gome, my friends," said he, ''we will drink together } 
it is now many years since I worked like you at this press as a Journey* 
man printer." On this he sent for a gallon of porter, and he drank 
" 9ucce8S to printing," 

Franklin during his second visit to England, considered himself a 
bona fidd member of the great British commonwealth, and entered 
warmly into the state of the general politics of this country. Conceiving 
that by prosecuting the war with Frauce upon the European continent, 
we were expending our resources on objects of no permanent British 
Interest; he warmly recommended in all companies an attack upon 
French North America. The subsequent disputes between the mother 
country and her colonies were calculated to throw his exertions upon thia 
point into the shade ; but in a cool review of the fSBUsts, there can be little 
doubt that Great Britain was, and is, indebted to him in a great measure,* 
for the possession of Canada. With the first William Pitt he could not 
at this time obtain any personal interview. '' I considered him as inac- 
cessible," he says; ''I admired him at a distance, and, after some 
ftE^ures, made no more attempts for a nearer aoquaitttance.'' But through 
the great British stateeman's secretaries, Meaws. Potter and Wood, who 
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dCuUfvAtdd ^raaridi&'s sodety, the iliostriotts minlftter was very happy 
<torvecehre his saggestionBy and frequently mentioned his high opinion of 
him. 

« Franklin pressed upon government the relative situation of the Indians 
with regard to tiie British and French possessions, and urged that 
so long as the arms and arts of France were aided by the local know* 
ledge, and were perpetually fostering the ill-will of the native tribes, our 
Western frontiers would idways be exposed to predatory warfare, and 
that the French had been encroaching upon our colonies from their first 
settlement in the eounia^. 

Mr.> Pitt is said to have been <' determined by the simple accuracy of 
Franklin^ statement,'' to undertake the expedition, which it is unneces* 
aary to say was so ably eondncted by the lamented Wolfe. It is singular 
t^t the American agent should thus have been connected first with events 
that more completely bumbled the French power abroad, than any other 
ocearrenee of the last century ; and that he should subsequently live to 
wield t^ power of France for the still more decided humiliation of Great 
Britain. 

. During Franklin's five years' residence in Great Britain, he had an 
opportunity of indulging in the society of those friends whom his merits 
had procured him while at a distance. The regard which they enter- 
tiUiied for him, was rather increased by a personal acquaintance. The 
Bioyal Society of London, now thought it an honour to rank him 
amongst its fellows ; and other societies of Europe were equally am- 
hitioiis<of enrolling him as a member. 

VISIT TO SCOTLAND. 

Towards the end of August 1750, FrankUn and his son visited ScotUnd. 
His reputation as a philospber was wdl established there. The univer- 
sity of St Andrews had honoured him with the degree of Doctor of 
Laws; and its example was followed by the universities of Edinburgh 
and Oxford. He was also received with distinction by the Scottish lu- 
atinasies of the period, partieularly Lord Kames, Dr. Robertson and 
MXi Hnme, with whom he kept up long afterwards a friendly corres* 
poBdenee. The pleasure which he derived from his visit is forcibly ex- 
pressed in a letter to Lord Kames. 

'<0n the whole, I must say, I think the thne we spent there, was six 
waeks of the densest happiness, I have met within any part of my 
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lil^y and the agraeable and Instraetiye society we found there in such 
plenty has left so pleasing an impression on my memory that did not 
strong connexions draw me elsewhere, I believe Scotland would be the 
country I should choose to spend the remainder of my days in." 

From early life Franklin had a passion for music, and he both studied 
it as a science and practised it as an art. 

In London he saw for the first time an instrument consisting of musi- 
cal glasses, upon which tunes nrere played by passing a wet finger round 
their brims. The tones so elicited are sweet, and when the glasses are 
tuned by putting water into them are capable of playing ^rs. Alter 
many trials Franklin succeeded in constructing an instrument of a difibr- 
ent form, more commodious, and more extended in the compass of its 
notes. For some time this instrument was in much repute, haying been 
named by its inyentor the " Amumica,** in honour of the musical 
language of the Italians, as he says in a letter to the celebrated Bec- 
caria, in which it is minutely ^toscribed. 

Franklin's remarks on the harmony and melody of the old Scottish 
songs, haye been much commended, and may here be advantageously 
introduced. They were addressed in a letter to Lord Kames. 

" In my passage to America, I read your excellent work, the Ele- 
ments of Criticism, in which I found great entertainment, much to admire, 
and nothing to reprove. I only wish you had examined more fully the 
subject of music, and demonstrated, that the pleasure which artists 
feel in hearing much of that composed in the modem taste is not the 
natural pleasure arising fix)m melody or harmony of sounds, but of the 
same kind with the pleasure we feel on seeing the surprising feats of 
tumblers and rope-dancers who execute difficult things. For my part I 
take this to be really the case, and suppose it the reason why those who, 
being unpractised in music, and therefore unacquainted with those diffi- 
culties, have little or no pleasure in hearing this music. Many pieces of 
it are mere compositions of tricks. I have sometimes at a concert 
attended by a common audience, placed myself so as to see all their 
faces, and observed no signs of pleasure during the performance of much 
that was admired by the performers themselves; while a plain old 
Scottish tune which they disdained, and could scarce be prevailed on to 
pl^y^ 9<^^e maniitet and general delight. Oive me leave on this occa- 
sion to extend a little the sense of your position, that 'melody and har- 
mony are separately agreeable, and in union delightful ;' and to give it 
as my opinion, that the reeaon why the Scottish tunea have liye4 so long. 
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and will probably live for ever (if they Mcape being stifled in modem 
affected ornament), is merely this—that they are really compositions of 
melody and harmony united^ or rather that their melody is harmony. 
As this will appear paradoxical, I must explain my meaning. In com- 
mon acceptation indeed, only an agreeable snooession of sounds, is called 
melody, and only the co-existence of agreeing sounds harmony. But 
since the memory is capable of retaining for some moments a perfect 
idea of the pitch of a past sonnd, so as to compare with it the pitch of a 
succeeding sound, and judge truly of their agreement or disagreement^ 
there may, and does arise from thence a sense of harmony between pre* 
sent and past sounds, equally pleasing with that between two present 
sounds. Now, the construction of the old Scotch tunes is this, that 
almost every succeeding emphoHcal note is a third, a iifth, an octave, or 
in short, some note that is in concord with the preceding note. Thirds 
are chiefly used, which are very pleasing concords. I use the word 
emphoHcal to distinguish those notes which have a stress laid on them 
in singing the tune, from the lighter connecting notes, that serve merely, 
like grammar articles, to tack tiie others together. That we have a most 
perfect idea of a sound just past, I might appeal to all acquainted with 
music, who know how easy it is to repeat a sound in the same pitch with 
one just heard. In tuning an instrument, a good ear can as easily deter- 
mine that two strings are in unison, by sounding them separately, as by 
sounding them together ; their disagreement is also as easily, I believe, I 
may say, more easily and better distinguished, when sounded separately : 
for when sounded together, though you know by the beating that one is 
higher than the other, you cannot tell which it is. Further, when we 
consider by whom these ancient tunes were composed, and how they 
were first performed, we shall see that such harmonical succession of 
sounds was natural and even necessary in their construction. They were 
composed by the minstrels of those days, to be played on the harp accom- 
panied by the voice The harp was strung with wire, and had no con- 
trivance like that in the modem harpsicord, by which the sound of a 
preceding note could be stopt the moment a sacceediog note began. 
To avoid actvdil discord, it was therefore necessary that the succeed- 
ing emphatic note should be a chord with the preceding, as their 
sounds must exist at the same time, flenoe arose that beauty in 
those tunes that has long pleased, and will please for ever, thouRh 
men scarce know why. 'hiat they were originally composed for 
the harp, and of the moat simple kind,-*I mean a harp without 
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■ny half nolM fmt tfaoM in the natonl Mate, and ^th na more 
than two oetavei of strings from C to C,-— I coi^jeotura from an- 
other dieamstanoe, which is, that not <me of those tones really ancient, 
has a single artificial half*note in it; and that in tones where it was 
most oonyenient for the yoice to ose the middle note of the harp, and 
phuse the key in F, there the B,—- which if used, should be a B flat,«-riB 
always omitted by passing over it with a third. The connoisseoia in 
modem mnsic will say I have no taste, hot I cannot help adding that I 
believe oor ancestors in hearing a good song distinctly articulated, mf»g 
to one of those tunes, and accompanied by the harp, felt more real 
pleasure than is communicated by the generality of modem operaa, 
exclusive of that arising from the scenery and dancing. Most tunes of 
late composition not having the natural harmony united with jQieir 
melody, have recourse to the art^cial harmony of a bass, and other 
accompanying parts. This support, in my opinion, the old tones do not 
need, and are rather confused than aided by it. Whoever has heard 
James Oswald play them on his violineello» will be less inclined to dispute 
this with me. I have more than once seen tears of pleasure in the eyes 
of his auditors; and yet I think even his playing: tiiose tunes yrt^M 
please more, if he gave them less modem ornament." 

David Hume, who amongst many others much regretted Dr. Frank* 
lin's departure for his native country, thus wrote on the occasion :-*' 
<<I am very sorry that you intend soon to leave our hemisphere. 
America has sent us many good thing8,~gold, silver, sugar, tdbttcco, 
indigo, &c., but you are the first philosopher, and indeed ^e finl.fridat 
man o( letters for whom we are beholden to her. It is our omRnfesU 
that we have not kept him ; whence it appears that we do not agree wiitb 
Solomon, that wisdom is above gold ; for we take care never to aend^faA^ 
an ounce of the latter, which we onoe to,y our fingers npoa.^ FrankUn 
replied — ** Tour compliment of gold and wUdom is very obliging to mo^ 
but a little liy urious to your country. The various value of every ^ng 
in every part of this world arises, you know, from the various proportions 
of the quantity to the demand. We are told that gold and silver .in 
Solomon's time was so plentiful, as to be of no more value in his oovnlry 
than the stones in the streets. Tou have here at present just sooh a 
plenty of wisdom. Your people are, therefore, not be eensuced fc» desir* 
ing no more among them than they have ; and, if I have any, i ahonkl 
certfdnly carry it where, firom its searcity, it may probably oottie to a 
'1)etter market.'' 
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A few days before he eailedy Franklin'B eon wai appointed gotemor of 
ITiew Jersey, although the appohitment was not pabUdy annoaneed for 
sometime. It is evident from this act that the ministry had now no 
prejudice against the fiither, on account of the part he had taken in the 
Pensylvanian controversy. This proof of confidence was displeasing to 
the propiietaries ; but they endeavoured to console themselves by think- 
ing that the son would henceforward be obliged to obey instructions, 
and that the &ther could not oppose in Pensylvania what was done in 
Kew Jersey. This hope was of short duration. Franklin continued as 
' nntractable as ever, zealous in the people's cause, firm in its suppf^rt, 
' and active in every measure for establishing their rights on the baids of 
liberty and a just administration of the government 

On the immediate eve of quitting England, Franklin thus expressed 
Mm^lf by letter from Portsmouth to Lord Kames; — ^** I am nowwait- 
faig here only for a wind to waft me to America, but cannot leave this 
happy island and my friends in it -without extreme regret, though I am 
going to a country and a people that I love. I am going fh>m the old 
world to the new; and I fancy I feel like those, who are leaving this 
world for the next— giief at the parting— fear of the passage— hope of 
the future." 

RETURN TO AMERICA IN 1768. 

t Having, as we have seen, accinnplished the object of his mission in 
fingknd, Franklin returned to America in 1762. But as the following 
raeeounft of his voyage home, and of the events of his life, until his next 
' liiBit to England, is given by himself in a letter to Lord Kames, dated 
Craven Street, L<mdon, June 2nd, 1765, it will be unnecessary to intro- 
K daee anything else for the purpose of preserving the continuity and in- 
terest of his career for some time. 

^ You require my history from the time I set sail for America. I left 

Snghmd about the end of August, 1762, in company with ten sail of 

merchant ships, under convoy of a man of war. We had a pleasant. 

^ passage to Madeira, where we were kindly received and entertained ; oar 

'.- nation being then in high honour with tiie Portuguese, on account of 

^ the protection we were then affording them against the united invasions 

I of France and Spain. 'Tis a fertile idand, and the different heights 

• and situations among Its mountains afford such different temperatures 

of air that all the fruits of northern and southern countries ace produced 
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there ; eorD, gropes, apples, peaches, oranges, lemons, plantains, bana- 
nas, dee Here we famished ourselves with fresh provisions, and re- 
freshments of all kinds ; and after a few days proceeded on our voyage, 
running southward, till we got into the trade winds, and then with them 
westward, till we drew near the coast of America. The weather was bO 
favourable, that there were few days In which we could not visit from ship 
to ship, dining with each other, and on board the man of war ; which made 
the time pass agreeably, much more so than when one goes in a single 
ship ; for this was like travelling in a moving village, with all one'a 
neighbours about one. 

<* On the 1st of November I arrived safe and well at my own house 
after an absence of near six years, — ^found my wife and daughter well, 
the latter grown quite a woman, with many amiable accomplishments 
acquired in my absence, and my friends as heaily and affectionate aa 
ever ; with whom my house was filled for many days, to congratulate m* 
on my return. I had been chosen yearly during my abseuoe to repre- 
sent the city of Philadelphia in oui Provincial Assembly ; and on my 
appearance in the House they voted me £3,000 sterling for my ser- 
vices in England^ and their thanks delivered by the speaker. In Febru- 
ary following, my son arrived with my new daughter ; for with my con- 
sent and approbation, he married soon after I left England, a very agree- 
able West India lady, with whom he is very happy. I accompanied 
him into his government, where he met with the kindest reception from 
the people of all ranks, and has lived with them ever since in the 
greatest harmony. A river only parts that province and ours, and his 
residence is within seventeen miles of me, so that we frequently see 
each other. 

*' In the spring of 1763, 1 set out on a tour through all the northern 
colonies to inspect and regulate the post offices in the several provinces. 
In this journey I spent the summer, travelled 1600 miles, and did not 
g«t home till the beginning of November. The Assembly sitting through 
the following winter, and warm disputes arising between them and the 
governor, I became wholly engaged in public affairs : for besides my 
duty as an Assembly man, I had another trust to execute, that of being 
one of the commissioners appointed by law to dispose of the public 
money appropriated to the raising and payhig an army to act against 
the Indians, and defend the frontiers. And Sien, in December, we had 
two insurrections of the back inhabitants of our province, by whom 
twenty poor Indians were murdered, that had from the first settlement 
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of the proTince liyed amongst us, under the protection of oar gOTem- 
ment. Thlg gave me a great deal of employment ; for as the rioters 
threatened further mischief, and their actions seemed to be approved by 
an increasing party, I wrote a pamphlet, entitled 'a Narrative, fcc./ 
which I think 1 sent you, to strengthen the hands of our weak govern* 
ment, by rendering the proceedings of our rioters unpopular and odious. 
This had the desired effect ; and afterwards when a great body of them 
with arms marched towards the capital, in defiance of the government, 
with an avowed resolution to put to death 140 Indian converts then 
under its protection, I formed an association, at the governor's request, 
for his and their protection, we having no militia. Nearly 1000 of the 
citizens accordingly took arms: Governor Penn made my house his 
head-quarters, and did everything by my advice; so that for about 
forty-eight hours I was a very great man, as I had been once some years 
before, in a time of public danger : but the fighting face we put on, and 
the reasonings we used with the insurgents (for I went at the request of 
the governor and council, with three others, to meet and discourse with 
them), having turned them back and restored quiet to the city, I became 
a less man than ever, — for I had by these transactions made myself 
many enemies among the populace,*-— and the governor (with whose 
fitmfly our public disputes had long placed me in an unMendly fight, 
and the services I had lately rendered him not being of the Idnd 
that make a man acceptable), thinking it a favourable opportunity, 
j<^ned the whole weight of the proprietary interest to get me out of the 
Assembly, which was accordingly effected at the last election, by a ma- 
jority of about 26 in 4000 voters. The House, however, when they met 
in October approved of the resolutions taken while I was speaker, of 
petitioning the crown for a change of government, and requested me to 
return to England to prosecute that petition, which service I accordingly 
undertook." 

There being no money in the treasury, that could be immediately 
appropriated to defiray the agent's expoises, the Assembly voted that 
these expenses should be provided for in the next bill that should be 
passed for raising money. Upon the strength of this pledge, the mer- 
chants in two hours, subscribed eleven hundred pounds as a loan to the 
public for this oliject. On the 7th of November, only twelve days after 
his appointment Franklin left Philadelphia accompanied by a caval- 
cade of three hundred citizens who attended him to Chester, where 
he was to go on board the vessel. " The affectionate leave taken of me 
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hy 80 many dear friimds at Chaster/' aaid he, ** was very endearing ; God 
hloM them, and all Pensylyania." He sailed the next day, bnt the ship 
was detained over night at Reedy Island in the Delaware. At that place 
he wKite a letter to his daughter from whidi the following is an 
extract :— 

" My dear child, the natural prudence and goodness of heart God has 
blessed you with, make It lets necessary for me to be particulaor in giving 
you advice. I shall therefore only say, that the more attentively duti- 
ful and tender you are towards your good mamma, the more yon will 
recommend yourself to me. But why should I mention me, when yon 
have so mudi higher a promise in the commandments, that such con* 
duct will recommend you to the favour of God. Tou know I have many 
enemies, all indeed on the public account, (for I cannot recollect that I 
have in a private capacity given Just cause of offence to any one what- 
ever), yet they are enemies and very bitter ones, and you must expect 
their enmity will extend in some degree to you, so that your slightest 
indiscretions will be magnified into crimes, in order the more sensibly to 
wound and afflict me. It is, therefore, the more necessary for you to be 
extremely circumspect in all your behaviour, that no advantage may be 
given to their malevolence. 

" Ck> constantly to church, whoever preaches. The act of devotion in 
the Conmion Prayer Book is your principal business there, and if pro- 
perly attended to, will do more towards amending the heart than ser- 
mons generally can do ; for they were composed by men of much greater 
piety and wisdom, than our common composers of sennons can pretend 
to be ; and therefore I wish you would never miss the prayer days; yet 
I do not mean you should despise sermons, even of the preachers you 
dislike ; for the discourse is often much better than the man, as sweet 
and dear water comes through very dirty earth. I am the more par- 
ticular on this head, as you seemed to express, a little before I came 
away, some inclination to leave our church, which I would not have 
you do." 

After a tempestuous voyage of thirty days, he landed at Portsmouth, 
and proceeded immediately to London. When the news of his safe arri- 
val came back to Philadelphia, his iriends celebrated the event by the 
ringing of bells and other demonstmtions of Joy 
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IHIBD VISIT TO ENGLAND, IN 1764. 

It seems proper here to notice, that during the last sitting of the Pen- 
sylvanian .Akemblyi before Franklin left America at this time, intima- 
tions had been given from the ministers at home, that they should 
certainly lay a stamp duty on the colonies in Uie next session of 
parliament. The colonial agents then in London, were desired to com- 
municate this fact to their constituents in America. The observations 
then made upon this notice, says Franklin, were, that the piinciple was 
entirely new ; that the colonists had been ever liberal of their money, 
when required to advance it in the regular way ; and that to tax them in 
parliament where they were not represented was both cruel and unjust. 
In &ct the Assembly came ultimately to this resolution of which Frank- 
lin was the bearer to England, '* that as they always had, so they 
always should think it their duty to grant aid to tiie crown, according to 
their abilities, whenever required of them in tJie -usual and canstitU" 
tiUnud manner,** Other colonies forwarded similar resolutions, with 
which the British ministers were furnished before the celebrated Stamp 
Abtwas brought in. 

Franklin, shortly alter his arrival in England, received separate com- 
missions of agency for the respective colonies of New Jersey, Georgia, 
and Massachusetts. But before following him into the important con- 
sequences of these appointments, let it be mentioned that he made an 
excursion to the continent of Europe at this period. Hither his well- 
earned reputation as an experimental philosopher had preceded him, 
so that he was received throughout Holland and Qermany, as well as in 
Paris, with the most distin^piished and respectful attention. In Holland, 
the watermen explained to him the effect which a diminution of the 
quantity of water in canals has in impeding the progress of boats, which 
upon his return to England, led him to make a number of interesting 
and instructive experiments on the subject. These, with an explanation 
of the phenomena, he communicated to his friend Sir John Pringle. In 
Paris he was introduced to a number of literary and scientific characters, 
to Louis XV., and to his sisters, Mesdames de France. He was also 
elected a foreign associate of the Academy of Science. 

We are. now come to the most interesting period of Franklin's life as 
well as of thegeneral history of Americat Henosforth the career of our 

B 
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Statesman is to be pursued on a broader theatre of action. Although he 
went to England as a special agent for Pensylvania, yet circumstances soon 
led him to take an active part in the political affairs of all the colonies, for 
they were soon involved in the famous Stamp Act. The ostensible ground 
of the proposed enactment was the expenses to which the mother country 
had been put in conducting the war with the French in Canada, which 
was for the protection of the colonies. To this project the provincial 
agents at once demurred, Franklin making strenuous opposition to its 
passing into a law. In spite of every remonstrance, however, the bill 
was passed by the House of Commons in March, 1765, by a vote of 250 
members against 50. Franklin beheld the measure with consternation. 
Writing an account of it to Charles Thomson, an American gentleman, 
he says, " Depend upon it, my good neighbour, I took every step in my 
power to prevent the passing of the Stamp Act. Nobody could be more 
concerned and interested than myself to oppose it sincerely and heartily ; 
but the tide was too strong against us. The nation was provoked by 
American claims of independence, and all parties joined by resolving in 
this act to settle the point. We might as well have hindered the sun's 
setting. That we could not do. But since it is down, my friend, — and 
it may be long before it rii^es again, — ^let us make as good a night of it as 
we can. We may still light candles. Frugality and industry will go a 
great way towards indemnifying us. Idleness and pride tax with a 
heavier hand than kings and parliaments. If we can get rid of the 
former, we may easily get rid of the latter." 

This letter was dated in London, July Ilth, 1765. Thomsoji said, in 
his answer, '^The sun of liberty is indeed fast setting, if not down already 
in the American colonies. But I much fear instead of the candles you 
mention being lighted, you will hear of the works of darkness. They 
are in general alarmed to the last degfree. It is not property only we 
contend for. Our liberty and most essential privileges are struck." The 
result of the passing of the Stamp Act, as is well known, excited the 
Americans to passive obedience, the law in fact proving inoperative. 

Under the administration of the Marquis of Rockingham, it appeared 
expedient to endeavour to calm the minds of the colonists ; and the re- 
peal of the odious tax was contemplated. Amongst other means of col- 
lecting information on ihe disposition of the people to submit to it, Dr. 
Franklin was called to the bar of the House of Commons. The exami- 
nation which he here underwent was published, and contains a striking 
proof of the extent and accuracy of his information^ and the facility 
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"vvitb which he commnnicated that information, together with his 8aga>- 
ciotts views. For example, having been asked '' if no regulation with 
a tax would be sabmitted to by the colonists ?" he answered : — "their 
opinion is, that when aids to the crown are wanted, they are to be asked 
of the several assemblies, accoitling to the old established usage, who 
will as they have always done, grant them freely ; and that their money 
ought not to be given away without their consent by persons at a dis- 
tance, unacquainted with their circumstances and abilities. The grant- 
ing of aids to the crown is the only means of recommending themselves 
to their sovereign ; and they think it extremely hard and unjust that a 
body of men in which they have no representation, should make a merit 
to itself by giving and granting what is not its own, but theirs ; and thus 
deprive them of a right they esteem of the utmost value and importance, 
as it is the security of all their other rights/' It was in this manner 
that Franklin repi-esented fitcts and the principles of resistance in so strong 
a light, that the inexpediency of the Stamp Act could not but have 
appeared manifest to any unprejudiced mind. The consequence was, 
that after considerable opposition, the act was repealed about a year after 
ic had been passed, greatly to the chagrin of its projectors. 

In 1773 Franklin was involved in an affair of diplomacy which 
proved very annoying to him, although there can be no doubt now of his 
integrity -and innocence, in relation to the vexatious matter. Certain letters 
written by Governor Hutchinson, and others in the British interest 
In the colonies, to individuals in authority in England, came somehow 
into the possession of a person unknown, who thought it right to put 
them into the hands of the Doctor. Those documents were filled with 
the most violent invectives against the principal men in the province of 
Massachusetts, intemperately counselling the home government to have 
veoourse to the severest and promptest measures, so as to reduce to im- 
plicit obedience the provincialists. The sentiments and principles set 
fdt-th in these letters, struck directly at the foundation of the colonial 
interests, privileges, and rights ; so that Franklin did not consider that 
he would honestly act if he did not transmit such dangerous documents to 
the legislature of Massachusetts, by whom they were received with the 
utmost indignant feelings and consternation, and forthwith published. 
Attested copies of them were also sent to England, with an urgent 
address, praying the king to discharge from office the individuals 
Who had rendered themselves so odious to the colonists. A duel also 
between two gentlemen^ arose out of the publication of the obnoxious 
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papers. But in order that no farther mieunderstandiDgs or dispntei 
should occur on this subject, Franklin, in one of the public prints 
avowed that he had sent the letters to America, although he refused all 
along to afford any information concerning the manner in which they 
had come into his hands. 

When the address to the king from Massachnsetts was taken up for 
examination before the Privy Council, Franklin was in attendance as 
colonial agont. Dr. Priestly, who was present on the occasion^ — Shaving 
been introduced as a spectator by Mr. Burke, — has given an account of 
the remarkable scene. The address was opposed by Wedderbum, at 
that time solicitor-general, in a torrent of the most abusive and exag- 
gerated language, which seemed to be heartily listened to by the mem- 
bers of of the Privy Council. The intemperate orator not only violently 
and grossly assailed the conduct and principles of the colonists in 
relation to the larger questions which were distracting the Americantt, 
but went so far out of his way and grew so personal as to describe Franklin 
as a thief— a stealer of letters — ^a cordial enemy to the mother country — 
and a person no longer to be trusted or esteemed. '' He has forfeited,** 
said the solicitor-general, ^* all the respect of societies and men. Into 
what companies will he hereafter go with an unembarrassed face, or the 
honest intrepidity of virtue ? Men will watch him with a jealous eye; 
they will hide their papers from him, and lock up their escritoires, &c." 
To these bitter taunts and foul accusations, in which posterity has by no 
means and in no measure joined, Franklin listened with an unruffled 
countenance, not being otherwise allowed to repel the abuse. He main- 
tained the most perfect composure ; nor did he ever, as he has declared, 
feel so much, the benefit of having a good conscience. As a matter of 
course, at that period, when coming from the colonists, the address was 
characterized as vexatious and, scandalous, and therefore was not enter- 
tained either by the council or the king. 

The Stamp Act had been repealed it is true, but it was only upon the 
principle of expediency that the British Parliament proceeded in this 
instance ; for the Commons, — even most of those who had most strenu* 
ously opposed the particular enactment,— still insisted upon their right 
to tax the unrepresented colonists, so that the obnoxious and preposter^ 
ous doctrine continued to be cherished and advocated. On the other 
hand, the opposition to the taxes and restrictions which Parliament per^ 
sisted in imposing, was daily growing more stem and resolute in 
America, the people in several places breaking out into acts of violence. 
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At Bo^n especially was the law set at defiance, by the destruction of 
some ship-loads or tea which had been brought to that harbour. In 
return for this outrage, Parliament declared Boston no longer a port to 
which shipping should be allowed to repair ; and the news of this strong 
measure was the immediate signal for an armed assertion of rights. 
The vast minority of the Britij«h people, as well as of both Houses of Par- 
liament and the sovereign himself, seemed to have thought of little else 
than the severest methods of coercion and subj nation. At any rate, 
Lord Chatham was the only man of great weight, who heartily espoused 
the cause of the Americans, and predicted the results of the course 
adopted by the legislature. This renowned statesman had begun to cul- 
tivate the acquaintanceship of Franklin, holding frequent interviews with 
him, in order to obtain the fullest possible Information relative to the 
sentiments of the Americans, and the merits of their cause. At length, 
on the 1st of January, 1775, he brought forward his celebrated scheme of 
reconciliation. His lordship had taken care to have the Doctor made a 
spectator of the proceedings and an auditor of the debate on that notable 
occasion. 

We are told that Lord Chatham, having explained and supported his 
motion with his wonted magnanimity and power, was followed by Lord 
Sandwich, who in the course of an intemperate harangue, declared 
that the motion " was disgraceful to his name, and should be rejected 
with contempt; that he did not believe it to be the production of 
any British peer ;" and added, turning towards Franklin, who leaned 
upon the bar, " I fancy 1 have in my eye the person who drew it up, — 
one of the bitterest and most mischievous enemies that this country has 
ever known.** Franklin, a» on a fovmer occasion when falsely and 
grossly treated, while the offensive and direct allusion drew upon him 
the eyes of the whole house, remained as if he had been unconscious of the 
furious attack ; or, as he himself has reported^ his countenance had been 
made of wood. He had, however, a valiant and able champion in Chat- 
ham, who said that were he the first minister of the country, he should 
not be ashamed to ^ call publicly to his assistance a person so eminently 
acquainted with American affairs as the gentleman alluded to, and so 
ungenerously reflected on ; one whom all Europe holds in the highest 
estimation for his knowledge and wisdom — ^whom she ranks with her 
Boyles and her Newtons — ^who is an honour, not to the English nation 
only, but to human nature." 

About the same period, Franklin was told at the Boyal Society, that 
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a certain lady a well known player at chess, who prored to be a sister of 
Lord Howe, desired his acquaintance, and Mr. Kapler, his informant, 
was, if agreeable, to introduce him. Franklin readily consented, not 
conjecturing, he says, at the time, that any political basinets wa» to be 
connected with his visits ; but one evening, after playing a game, the 
lady said : — '* And what is to be done with this dispute between Great 
Britain and the colonies ? I hope we are not to have a civil war/' 
''They should kiss and be friends," said the philosopher; '*what can 
they do better V* '* I have often said," replied she, '^ that I wished 
government would employ you to settle the dispute for them, I am sure 
nobody could do it so well ; don't you think the thing is practicable ?" 
" Undoubtedly, Madam," rejoined Franklin, " if the pai'ties are both 
disposed to reconciliation, for the two countries have really no clashing 
interests to differ about. It is rather a matter of punctilio, which two or 
three reasonable people might settle in half an hour ; but the ministry 
will never ihink of employing me in that good work, they choose rather 
to abuse me." " Ay," said she, " they have behaved shamefully to you, 
and indeed, some of them are now ashamed of it, themselves." Such is 
an abstract of the conversation which was not altogether so accidental as 
Franklin at first supposed it. 

As far as American affairs were nnder Franklin's gruidance they were 
approaching a tremendous crisis. Ministers were creating him with 
respect and with contempt alternately. He was thought too much of an 
American to be supposed to have English interests at heart ; while the 
more ardent republican leaders would have thought him too much of an 
Englishman in his conceptions to be a true American. On the whole, 
there is no part or period in the life of this great man, in which be shines 
with greater lustre than at this time. The whole weight of his public 
character and well-earned fame he threw into his efforts for the public 
peace. The associate of Howe, and the friend and counsellor of Chat- 
ham, it is mournful to see him retiring from amongst the constella- 
tion of England's great men, to rise in another hemisphere amidst her 
rivals and her foes. But the ministry acted towards him with as much 
private meanness, as with public bad faith. While they trifled with 
Franklin as a diplomatist, he was harassed in the Court of Chancery by 
thofcie whom he had good reason to suppose their agents, (on the subject 
of Hutchinson's letters), until disgusted with his situation, he resolved 
to seek his native shores. 

It was fefhortly before leaving England that he sketched a little emUexn* 
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ktical desien of the approaching terrific straggle, representing the 
general prospects of Great Britain and America, afber the manner of the 
hieroglyphics which frequently appear in the title pages of our alma- 
nacks, containing a silent prediction of the chief events of the year. 
This was afterwards engraved on a copper-plate, struck off upon cards, 
and printed on half a sheet of paper, accompanied hy the following ex^ 
plaTMtion of the plate — Great Britain is supposed to have been placed 
upon the globe, but the colonies (that is, her limbs) being severed from 
her, she is seen lifting up her eyes and mangled stumps to heaven. Her 
shield, which she is unable to wield, lies useless by her side ; her lance 
has piei'ced New England, the laurel branch has fallen from the hand of 
Pensylvania; the English oak has lost its head, and stands a bare 
trunk with a few withered branches ; briars and thorns are on the 
ground beneath it, the British ships have brooms on their topmast 
heads, denoting their being on sale ; and Britannia herself is seen sli- 
ding off the world (no longer able to hold its balance) her fragments 
overspread with the label — JOate obolum Belisario.*' 

THE MORAL. 

** History affords us many instances of the ruin of states by the prose- 
cution of measures ill-suited to the temper and genius of tiiieir people. 
The ordaining of laws in favour of one part of the people, to the preju- 
.dice and oppression of another, is certainly the most erroneous and mis- 
taken policy. An equal dispeusation of rights, protection, privileges, 
and advantages is what every part is entitled to, and ought to enjoy ; it 
being a matter of no moment to the state, whether a subject grow rich, 
and fiourishing on the Thames or the Ohio, in Edinburgh or Dublin. 
These measures never fail to create great and violent jealousies and ani- 
mosities between the people favoured and the people oppressed ; whence 
a total separation of affection, interests, political obligations, and all 
manner of connexions necessarily ensues, by which the whole state is 
weakened and perhaps ruined for ever." 

Franklin had been grreatly charmed with the splendid powers of Lord 
Chatham, and won by his distinguished friendship ; and with this cele- 
brated statesman, as well as with Lord Howe, he had latterly held fre- 
quent and confidential Intercourse. Every effort, however, through 
their influence or otherwise to reconcile the bitter animosities and the 
angry differences between Great Britain and her colonies, proved utterly 
unavailing* The Doctor had already forfeited the fieivour of the exibting 
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ministry ; and he had been superseded as postmaster-general of the 
colonies. It is manifest from his correspondence and his acts, that 
hitherto he had cherished the most ardent attachment to Britain, con- 
sidering himself a subject of King George, and being most earnest to 
maintain the glory of the empire ; above all, deploring every circum- 
stance «^hich threatened the discontinuance of the colonial connexion. 
The infatuation of the government, and the prejudices of the British 
peoplo, therefore, deeply afflicted him, especially as it was his sincere and 
expressed conviction, that by only observing the plain and simple dic- 
tates of justice and fair treatment, Britain might continue to govern 
America for an indefinite period. Finding, however, that it was deter- 
mined on to bring the matter to a speedy decision by the edge of the 
sword, the whole soul of Franklin seems to have undergone a revulsion ; 
so that hereafter, as testified by his unwavering conduct, he is to be 
viewed as no longer a Briton or a friend of her supremacy, but a thorough 
American, eager to cultivate an alliance with France, or whatever other 
nation espoused the cause of his native country. Sorely wounded in his 
feelings, with a sorrowful spirit, and sad foreboding in regard to the in* 
terests of humanity and the progress of civilisation, he maide preparation 
for returning home. In March, 1775, Franklin set sail once more from 
the shores of England for the land of his birth and of his most patriotic 
affections. 

Thus closed every effort, of various good and great men, to heal the 
direst breach that was ever made in the noble structure of the BiitisU 
empire. It became now nothing but an appeal to arms; and while, on the 
one hand, vacillation, weakness, and attempted tyranny marked through- 
out the councils of the mother country in this unhappy juncture, it must^ 
on the other be remembered that successful war is ever the argument 
of might, not right ; and that the result of the ensuing contest was as 
much effected by French jealousy of Great Britain, as by American 
resistance or prowess. 

While Franklm was making preparations to leave England in the 
spring, and looking forward to a happy meeting with his family, from 
whom he had been separated ten years, he received the afflicting 
intelligence of the death of his wife. She was attacked with a paralytic 
stroke which she survived only five days. They had been married forty- 
four years, and lived together in a state of uninterrupted harmony and 
happiness. Their correspondence during his long absence, a great part 
of which has been preserved, is affectionate on both sides, exhibiting^ 
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prooft of ail unlimited confidence and devoted affection. He omitted 
no opportunity to send her whatever he thought would contribute to her 
convenience and comfort, accompanied by numerous little tokens of re- 
membrance and love. So much did he lely on her prudence and capa-* 
city, that, when abroad, he entrusted to her the management of his pri- 
vate affiurs. Many years after her death, in writing to a young lady, he 
says : " Frugality is an enriching vurtue, a virtue I never could acquire 
myself, but I was once lucky enough to find it in my wife, who there- 
fore became a fortune to me." A little song which he wrote in her praise, 
is marked with a playfiil tenderness, and contains sentiments creditable 
to his feelings as a man and a husband. In his autobiography and let- 
ters he otiten mentions his vdfe, and always vrith kindness and respect^ 
such as could proceed only firom genuine sensibility and a high estimate 
of her character and virtues. 

As regards Franklin's sentiments and feelings on death there will here- 
after occur A striking opportunity for their manifestation, viz., when he 
himself vras near to die brink i)f the gprave, and had a clear view of his 
condition. With reference, however, to the manner in which he reasoned 
on the decease of those dear to him, while he was in the vigour of his 
days, there is a remarkable illustration in a letter addressed to Miss 
Hubbard on the death of his brother, Mr. John Franklin, which may be 



appropriately cited here. 
** I condole with 



you," says the writer ; " we have lost a most dear 
and valuable relative. But it is the will of God and nature, that these 
mortal bodies be laid aside, when the soul is to enter into real life. 
This is rather an embryo state, — a preparation for living. A man is not 
completely bom until he be dead. Why then should we grieve that a 
new child is bom among the immortals — a new member added to their 
happy society ? We are spirits. That bodies should be lent us, while 
they can afford us pleasure, assist us in acquiring knowledge, or doing 
good to our fellow creatures, is a kind and benevolent act of God. When 
tiiey become unfit for these purposes, and afford us pain instead of pleasure 
^•instead of an aid, become an incumbrance, and answer none of the 
intentions for which they were given — ^it is equally kind and benevolent 
that a way is provided by. which we may get rid of them. Death is that 
way. We ourselves in some cases prudently choose a partial death. A 
mangled painful limb, which cannot be restored, we willingly cut off. 
He who plucks out a tooth, parts with it freely, since the pain goes vdth 
it; and he who quits the whole body, parts at once with all pains, and 
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possibilities of pains and diseases it was liable to^ pr capable of making 
him suffer. 

'' Our friend and we were invited abroad on a party of pleasure which 
is to last for ever. His chair was ready first, and he has gone before us. 
We could not all start conveniently together ; and why should you and 
I grieve at this, since we axe soon to follow, and know where to find him. 
Adieu." 

These striking views are fitted to afford great consolation to the good 
when meditating on the immortal state and destinies of those who are 
heirs to the kingdom of heaven ; and it would have been well had Frank- 
lin's philosophy, in the present instance, at least, recognised more 
pointedly the indispensable relationship between certain conditions and 
attainments on earth, and the glorious joys of the blessed in the endless 
ages of eternity. 

It may be acceptable to relieve the details of national animosities and 
injGeituation, with some specimens of Franklin's characteristic writings, 
especially when he betook himself to the composition of pieces intended 
for the improvement of manners, the amendment of heart and conduct, 
and the inculcation of lessons calculated to render life cheerful, innocent 
and happy. He was famous through life for a playful and gentle hum- 
our in the style of such writings, and even when engaged on subjects 
which seemed to repel any sally of the kind. The paper on the Morals 
of Chess is an instructive and very pleasant example of the author's 
manner, which may be aptly introduced with an anecdote, belonging 
however to a later period of his life than we have yet arrived at. The 
following is the amusing little story : — 

Franklin was so immoderately fond of chess, that one evening at 
Passy, he sat at tliat amusement from six in the afternoon till sun-rise. 
On the point of losing one of his games, his king was attacked by 
what is called a check, but an opportunity offering at the same time of 
giving a fatal blow to his adversary, provided he neglected the defence of 
his king, he chose to do so, though contrary to the rules, and made his 
move. " Sir," said the French gentleman, his antagonist, '' you cannot 
do that, and leave your king in check,** '* I see he is in check," said the 
doctor, " but I shall not defend him. If he was a good king like yours, 
he would deserve the protection of his subjects ; but he is a tyrant and 
has cost them already more than he is worth : — ^Take him, if you 
please ; I can do without him, and will fight out the rest of the battle, 
en Bepubliean-^as a commonwealth's man. 
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MORALS OF CHESS. 

** Playing at chess is the most ancient and universal game known 
among men ; for its original is beyond the memory of history, and it has 
for numberless ages, been the amusement of all the civilized nations of 
Asia — the Persians, the Indians, and the Chinese. Europe has had it 
above a thousand years ; the Spaniards have spread it over their part of 
America, and it b^ns to make its appearance in these States. It is so 
interesting in itself as not to need the view of gain to induce engaging 
in it ; and thence it is never played fot money. Those, therefore, who 
have leisure for such diversions, cannot find one that is more innocent ; 
and the following piece, written with a view to correct, (among a few 
young friends) some little improprieties in the practice of it, — shows at 
the same time that it may, in its effects on the mind, be not merely 
innocent but advantageous to the vanquished as well as the victor. 

*' The game of chess is not merely an idle amusement. Several very 
valuable qualities of mind, useful in the course of human life, are to be 
acquired or strengthened by it'; so as to become habits, ready on all oc- 
casions. For life is a kind of chess, in which we have points to gain, 
and competitors or adversaries to contend with, and in which there is a 
vast variety of good and ill events, that are, in some degree, the effects of 
prudence or the want of it. 

"1. Foresight, which looks a little into futurity, considers the conse- 
quences that may attend an action ; for it is continually occurring to the 
player — * If I move this piece, what will be the advantage of my new 
situation? What use can my adversary make of it to annoy me? 
What other moves can I make to support it, and to de&nd myself against 
his attacks ? 
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" 2. CfircumapeeHon, which sur?eyB the whole chess-board, or scene 
of action, the relations of the several pieces and situations, the dangrers 
we are respectively exposed to, the several possibilities of their aiding 
each other, the probabilities that the adversary may take this or that 
move, and attack this or the other piece, and what different means 
can be used to avoid his stroke, or turn its consequences against him. 

*' 3. Caution, not to make our moves too hastily. This habit is best 
acquired by observing strictly the rules of the game, such as — * If you 
touch a piece, you must move it some where ; if you set it down, 
you must let it stand ; and it is therefore best that these rules should be 
observed, as the game more becomes the image of human life, and parti- 
cularly of war ; in which, if you have incautiously put yourself into a 
bad and dangerous position, you cannot obtain your enemy's leave to 
i^ithdraw your troops and place them more securely, but you must abide 
all the consequences of your rashness. 

" And lastly f we learn by chess the habit of not being discouraged hy 
present had appearances in the state of our affairs, the habit of hoping 
/or a favourMe change, and that of persevering in tne search of re' 
sources. The game is so full of events, there is such variety of turns in 
it, the fortune of it is so subject to sudden vicissitudes,' and one so fre* 
quently, after long contemplation, discovers the means of extricating 
one's self from a supposed insurmountable difficulty, that one is encour- 
aged to continue the contest to the last, in hope of victory by our own 
skill, or at least of giving a stale-mate, by the negligence of our adver- 
sary. And whoever considers, — ^what in chess he often sees instances of, 
—that particular pieces of success are apt to produce presumption, and 
its consequent inattention, by which the loss may be recovered, will 
learn not to be too much discouraged by the present success of his adver- 
sary, nor to despair of final good fortune upon every little check he re- 
ceives in the pursuit of it. 

** That we may, therefore, be induced more frequently to choose this 
beneficial amusement in preference to others, which are not attended 
with the same advantages, every circumstance which may increase the 
pleasure of it should be regarded ; and every action or word that is 
unfair, disrespectful, or that in any way may give uneasiness should be 
avoided, as contrary to the immediate intention of both players, which is 
to pass the time agreeably. 

<' Therefore, first, if it is agreed to play according to the strict rules, 
then those rules are to be exactly obsorved by both parties, and should 
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not be insisted on by one side while deviated from by the other ; for this 
is not equitable. 

" Secondly.— If it is agreed not to observe the rules exactly, bnt one 
party demands indulgences, he should then be as willing to allow them 
to the other. 

'' Thirdly.-^No false move should ever be made to extricate yourself 
out of a difficulty, or to gain an advantage. There can be no pleasure in 
playing with a person once detected in such un&ir practices. 

" Fourthly. — If your adversary is long in playing you ought not to 
hurry him, or to express any uneasiness at his delay. Tou should not 
sing, nor whistle, nor look at your watch, nor take up a book to read, 
nor make a tapping with your feet on the floor, or with your fingers on 
the table, nor do anything that may disturb his attention. For all these 
things displease ; and they do not show your skill in playing, but your 
craftiness or your rudeness. 

'' Fifthly. — ^You ought not to endeavour to amuse or deceive your 
adversary by pretending to have made bad moves, and saying you have 
now lost the game, in order to make him secure, and careless, and 
inattentive to your schemes ; for this is fraud and deceit, not skUl in the 
game. 

" Sixthly. — ^You must not, when you have gained a victory, use any 
triumphing or insulting expression, nor show too much pleasure ; but 
endeavour to console your adverstury, and make him less dissatisfied 
with himself by every kind of civil expression that may be used with 
truth : — ' You understand the game better than I, but you are a little 
inattentive ;' or, such as * you play too fast ;' or, * you had the best of the 
game, but something happened to divert your thoughts, and that turnied 
it in my favour.' 

''Seventhly.— If you are a spectator while others play, observe the most 
perfect silence. For if you give advice you ofibnd both parties ; him 
against whom you give it, because it may cause the loss of the game ; 
and hsm in whose &vour you give it, because, though it be good, and he 
follows it, he loses the pleasure he might have had if you had permitted 
him to think until it had occurred to himself. Even after a move or 
moves, you must not, by replacing the pieces, show how they might 
have been placed better ; for that displeases and may occasion disputes 
and doubts about their true situation. All talking to the players lessens 
or diverts their attention, and it is therefore unpleasing. Nor should 
yon give the least hint to either party by any kind of noise or motion. 
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If you do, you are imworthy to be ft spectator. If you have a mind to 
exercise or show your judgment, do it in playing your own game yrhen 
you have an opportunity,^-not in^tidaing or meddling wi^, or coun- 
selling the play of others. 

" Lastly — If the game is not to be played rigorously according to the 
rules above mentioned, then moderate your desire of victory over your 
adversary, aud be pleased with one over yourself. Snatch not eagerly at 
every advantage offered by his unskilfulness or inattention, but point 
oat to him kindly, that in such a move he places or leaves a piece in 
danger or unsupported ; that by another he will put his king in peril- 
ous situation, &c. By this generous civility (so opposite to the unfair- 
ness above forbidden), you may indeed, happen to lose the game to your 
opponent, but you will win what is better, — his esteem, his respect, and 
his affection; together with the silent approbation and good will of im- 
pai*tial spectators." 

'^ Morals of Chess," was one of those papers, called Bagatelles by the 
author himself. They were chiefly written by Dr. Frazddin for the 
amusement of his intimate society In London and Paris ; and were ac- 
tually collected in a small portfolio, endorsed as now stared. Several of 
the pieces were either originally written in French, or afterwards trans- 
lated by him into that language, by way of exercises. '' The Whistle" 
forms another of the same class of pieces which he sent to Madame 
Brillon in a letter dated Passy, 10th November, 1779. Of this Corres- 
pondent Franklin thus speaks : — ** She is a lady of most respectable cha- 
racter and pleasing conversation, mistress of an amiable family in the 
neighbourhood of Passy, with which I spend an evening twice in each 
week. She has, among other elegant accomplishments, that of an ex- 
cellent musician ; and, with her daughters, who sing prettily, and some 
friends who play, she kindly entertains me and my grandson with littfe 
concerts, a cup of tea, and game of chess. The following is the letter, 
with its bagatelle : — 

*' I received ray dear fi-lend's two letters, one for Wednesday, and one 
for Saturday. This is agiiin Wednesday. I do not deserve one for to- 
jlay, because 1 have not answered the former. But indolent as I am, 
and averse to writing, the fear of having no more of your pleasing epis- 
tles, if I do not contribute to the correspondence, obliges me to take up 
my pen ; and as Mr. B. huA kindly sent me word, that he sets out to 
morrow to see you, instead of spending this Wednesday evening, as I 
have done its uamesukes, iii your company, I sit down to spend it in 
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thinking of yon^ in inrridng to you^ and in reading over and over again 
your letters. 

'^ I am charmed ivith your description of Paradise, and with yOur 
plan of living there ; and I approve much of your conclusioUi that in 
the meantime we should draw all the good we can from this world. In 
my oi^inion, we might all draw more good from it than we do, and suffer 
lees evil, if we would but take care not to give too much for whistles. 
For to me it seems, that most of the unhappy people we meet with are 
become so by the neglect of that caution. 

''You ask what I mean ? Yoa love stories, and virill excuse my telling 
one of myself. 




"When I was a child, at seven years old, my friends on a holiday, 
filled my pockets with coppers. 1 went directly to a shop where they 
sold toys for children, and being charmed with the sound of a tohutle, 
that I met by the way in the hands of another boy, I voluntarily ofibred 
him all my money for one. I then came home, aud went whistling all 
over the house, much pleased with my whistle, but . disturbing aU the 
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family. My brothers and tiaters add waOoB, imdantattdiiig tiM bar* 
gain I bad made, told me I bad given four times as much Hdt ift aa it tvas 
worth. This put me in mind what good things I might have boaght 
with the rest of the money ; and they laaghed at me so. much for my 
folly that I cried with vexation, and the reflectioiigava me mare elMgrin 
than the tDhittle gave me pleasure. 

*' This however, was afterwards of use to me, the Impresiion oantim- 
ing on my mind ; so that, often when I was tempted to buy some un- 
necessary thing, I said to myself, Dont give too muehfor the tohiitle; 
and so I saved my money. 

"AbI grew up, came into the world, and obsenred the actions of men, 
I thought I met with many, very many, who ffone too much for their 
fohistles. 

** When I saw any too ambitious of court favour8,-H3acriflcing his 
time in attendance on levees, his repose, his liberty, his virtue, and per- 
haps his firiends to attain it— I have said to myself— ^Ai9 man gives too 
muehfor his whistle, 

*' When I saw another fall of popularity, constantly employing him- 
self in political bustles, neglecting his own affairs, and ruining them by 
that neglect ; ffe pays in&ed, says I, too much for his whistle, 

*' If I knew a miser, who gave up every kind of comfortable living, 
all the pleasure of doing good to others, all the esteem of his fallow 
citizens, and the joys of bimevolent fHendship for the sake of accumu- 
lating wealth ; poor man, says I, you do indeed pay too muehfor your 
whistle, 

''When I meet a man of pleasure sacrificing every laudable improve- 
ment of the mhid, or of his fortune, to mere corporeal sensations ; MiS' 
taken man, says I, you are providing pain for yourself instead of plm* 
sure : you gioe too muehfor your whistle, 

" If I see one fond of fine clothes, fine furniture, fine equipages, all 
above his fortune, for which he contracts debts and ends his career in a 
prison ; Alas! says I, he has paid dear, very dear for his whistle, 

*^ When I see a beautiful sweet-tempered girl married to an ill* 
natured brute of a husband j what a pity it is, says I, that she has pai^ 
so muehfor a whistle, < 

" In short, I conceived that great part of the miseries of mankind^ 

were brought upon them, by the false estimates they had made of ^t 

value of things, and by their giving too much for their whistle. . ;, 

' ** Yet I ought to have charity for these unhappy people, when I con* 
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p that witii a]l this wisdom of wliich I am hoastiog, there are certaia 
things in the world so tempting—for example, the apples of King John, 
wfaieh happily are not to he bought ; for if they were pat to sale by auo- 
tlon, I might easily be led to ruin myself in the purchase^ and find that 
I had once more g^ven too much for the whistle. 

'< Adieu, my dearest friend, and believe me ever yours very sincerely^ 
and with unalterable afiection." 




THE EPHEMERA. 

^ The Ephemera— <m Emblem of Human Life/' was addressed to the 
same lady, being another of those humorous pieces which served the 
writer as a relief from his weighty cares and contributed to the enjoyment 
of those around him. The substance of the paper however appearea in 
The Peneylvania Gazette, so early as 1785, in an essay " On Human 
Vanity." We insert it in its much improved dress. 

" Yon may remember my dear friend, that when we spent that happy 
day in the delightful and sweet society of Moulin Joly, I stopped a 
little in one of our walks and stayed some time behind the company. 
We had been shown numberless skeletons of a kind of little fly, called 
aa ephemera, whose successive generations, we are told, were bred and 
ezphred within the day. I happened to see a living company of them on a 
lettf, who appeared to be engaged in conversation. You know I under- 
stand all the infBrior animal tongues. My too great application to the 
study of them is the best excuse I can give for the little progress I have 

9 
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•mwls in your channing language. I listened through cnriosltj td the 
diaeoune of these little creatures ', bat as they In their national vivacityy 
spoke three or four together, I could make but little of their oonTersa- 
tion. I found, however, by some broken expressions thet I heard now 
and then, they were disputing warnriy on the merit of two foreign ma« 
slcians, one a cougin, the other a moscheto ; in which dispute they spent 
their time, seemingly as regardless of the shortness of liib as if they had 
been sure of living a week. Happy people ! thought I ; you are cer- 
tainly under a wise, just, and mild government, since you have no public 
grievances to complain of, nor any other object of contention but the 
perfections or imperfections of foreign music. I turned my head from 
them to an old grey-lTeaded one, who was single on another leaf, and 
talking to himsdf. Being amused with his soliloquy, I put it down in 
writing, in hopes it will likewise amuse her to whom I am so much in- 
debted for the most pleasing of all anrasements — ^her delicious com- 
pany and heavenly harmony. 

'* ' It was,' says he, ' the opinion of learned philosophers of our race, 
who lived and flourished long before my time, that this vast world, the 
Moulin Joly, could not itself subsist more than eighteen hours ; and I 
think there was some foundation for that opinion, since by the apparent 
uotioa of the great luminary that gives light to all nature, and which in 
my time has evidently decUned considerably towards the ocean at the 
end of the earth, it must then finish its course, be extinguished in the 
waters that surround us, and leave the world in cold and darkness, 
necessarily producing death and destruction. I have lived seven of 
those hours : a great age, being no less than 420 minutes of time, 
How very few of us continue so long ! I have seen fcenerations bom, 
flourish, and expire. My present friends are the children and grand- 
children of the friends of my youth, who are now, alas, no more ! and 
I must soon follow them ; for, by the common course tii nature, though 
still in health, I cannot expect to live above seven or eight minutes 
longer. What now avails all my toil and labour in amassing honey- 
dew on this leaf, which I cannot live to enjoy! What the politi<- 
cal struggles I have been engaged in, for the good of my compatriot 
inhabitants of this bush, or my philosophical studies for the benefit I 

of our race in general ; for in politics (what can laws do without mo« < 

' rals ?) our present race of ephemerae vriU in a course of minutes become 
corrupt, like those of other and older bushes, and consequently aa I 

wretched. And in philosophy how small our progress I Alas^ art is 
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long, and life is short ! My fiiends would comfort me with the idea of 
a name, they say, I shall leave behind me ; and they tell me I have 
lived long enough to nature and to glory. But, what will fame be to an 
ephemera who no longer exists ? and what will become of all history in 
the eighteenth hour, when the world itself, even the whole Moulin Jolf 
shall come to its end, and be buried in an universal ruin ?* 

" To me, after all my eager pursuits, no solid pleasures now remain, 
but the reflection of a long life spent in meaning well, the sensible con- 
versation of a few good lady ephemerae, and now and then a smile and 
a tune from the ever amiable BrilUmte**^ 



RETITBN TO AMERICA IN 1776» 

Tbb very day after his arrival at his home, Franklin was tinani* 
mously chosen by the Assembly of Pensylvania, a delegate to the second 
Continental Congress, which was to meet in Philadelphia on the 10th of 
May. At this time the whole coantry was thrown into a state of ex- 
treme agitation by the news of the conflict at Lexington and Concord, in 
which the British troops were the aggressors* The yeomanry of New 
England, as if moved by a simultaneous impulse, seized their arms iund 
hastened to the scene of action. The indignation of the people was 
everywhere roused to the highest pitch, and the cry of war resounded 
from one end of the continent to the other. In short, the conflict men* 
tioned may be said to have rendered the breach between the two parties 
irreparable. 

In addition to the duties in Congress, Franklin had a very laborious 
service to perform as chairman of the Committee of Safetv, appointed 
by the Assembly of Pensylvania. This committee consisted of twenty- 
five members. 'They were authorized to call the militia into actual 
service, whenever they should judge it necessary, — to pay and furnish 
them with supplies, and to provide for the defence of the province ; 
together with various other highly responsible and important powers* 
Franklin laboured iu it with extraordinary diligence during eight months 
when he was called away upon another service. '' My time,'* says he^ 
*' was never more fully employed ; in the morning at six, I am at the 
Committee of Safety^ which committee holds till near nine^ when I am 
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KtCongreM, and that sits till aftsr four in the afternoon. Both these 
bodies proceed with the greatest unanimity." 

While thus actively engai^ed, Franklin drew up and presented to Con- 
gress, a plan of confederation. It was not acted upon at that time, but 
It served as a basis for a more extended plan, when Congress were better 
prepared to consider the subject. In some of its articles it differed 
essentially from the one that was afterwards adopted^ and approached 
more nearly to the present constitution. 

The post-office estabtishment, which had existed under the British 
government, was broken up by the disorders of the times. Congress had 
Uierefore to make provision for a new one, appointing Frankhn, post- 
master-general, with a salary of one thousand dollars a- year. 

For several months the proceedings of Congpress tamed mofitly on 
military aflkirs. An army was to be raised, organized, and {wovided for. 
The wisdom, experience, and mental resonrcefi of every member were in 
as much demand as diligence, resolution, zeal, and public spirit. We 
find Fi-anklin, notwithstanding his advanced age, taking a part in almost 
every important measure with all the ardour and activity of youth. He 
was placed at the head of the Commissioners for Indian affairs in the 
middle department ; and few of the younger members served on so many 
eommittees requiring energy and close application. Among these were 
the committees for devising ways and means to protect the commerce of 
America — ^for establishing a war-office — for drawing up a plan of trea- 
ties to be proposed to foreign powers — ^for preparing the device of a 
national seal, &c. 

As soon as Congress had determined to raise an army^ and had 
selected a commander-in-chief and the other principal officers, they ap- 
pointed themselves to the business of finance, and emitted two milUons 
of dollars in bills of credit. This was the beginning of the continental 
paper-money system. Franklin entered deeply into this subject, by his 
writings and otherwise. Indeed, no pen was more constantly or mors 
effijctually at work during this period than his; being a man who had the 
great wisdom throagh life, to appear only to act with others, when he 
was acting for them. It was now too that, while fleets and armies were 
pouring in upon her shores, there was established in America the sight 
unparalleled in history of fifty or sixty intrepid senators sitting down 
to originate a new and supreme government, in opposition to the united 
eonncils, and strength of one of the mightiest empires of the world. 

Theanny at Cambridge^ employed in besieging the British forces in 
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Bostoo, "was adopted by Congress as a contiiieDtal anny bafeve Genaral 
Washii^on took the command. This army would cease at the and 
of the year, by the expiration of the periods lor which the soldiers were 
enlisted. Thus the anxious task of recruiting and organising a new 
army devolved on the commanders in chief. To assist him in this 
work, Congress deputed tiiree of their body, of whom Franklin was 
one, to proceed to the camp and confer with the General on the mod: 
efficient mode of eontinaing and supporting a continental force* Other 
delegates from other provincial governments attended ; and at last such 
a system was matured, as was satis&ctory to Washington, and proved 
efibctual in attaining the object. 

Some time before, Franklin had received the sum of one hundred 
pounds sterling, sent to him by benevolent persons in England, as a do- 
nation for the relief of those, who had been wounded in the encounters 
with the British troops at Lexington and Concord, and of the widows 
and children of such as had fallen* While he was in the camp at Cam- 
bridge, he paid this money over to a committee of the Massachusetts 
Assembly. 

During his absence, the Assembly of Pensylvania met^ and by the re- 
turns of the election it appeared that Franklin had been chosen a rapre- 
sentative for the City of Philadelphia. He was now a member of three 
public bodies, which convened daily for the despatch of business ^^-^that 
is. Congress, the Assembly, and the Conunittee of Safety ; but he usually 
attended in Congress whenever the times of meeting interfered with each 
other. 

At length the momentous question of a total separation from Great 
.Britain^ and the establishment of national independence, came to be 
agitated. It was evident that a very large majority was prepared for 
that measure On this side was Franklin. A committee of five was 
chosen to prepare a declaration, consisting of Jefferson, John Adams, 
Franklin, Sherman, and Livingston. The history of this measure is too 
well known to need a repetition of it in this place. The declaration, 
drafted by Jefiferson, was reported as it came from his pen, except a few 
Terbal alterations suggested by Adams and Franklin. 

The declaration of Independence of the thirteen North American States, 
which was solemnly proclaimed on the 4th of July, 1776, is conceived in 
« tone of impassioned but mijestic eloquence, descriptive of the wrongs 
which had been inflicted at the hands of the British monarchy, and the 
conseqaent right to an absolution from allegianoe* It forma ona of the 
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moat important paUie documents ever pnt npon record, tnd k fre- 
quently quoted as a specimen of the clear judgment and powerful senti- 
ments of those who had taken counsel together towards its production. 
The declaration was dehated three days. 

Mr. Jefferson has related a characteristic anecdote of Franklin con- 
nected with this subject. Being annoyed at the alterations made in 
the draft, while it was under discussion, and at the censures freely be- 
stowed upon parts of it, he began to fear it would be dissected and man- 
gled till a skeleton only would remain. *' I was sitting,*' he observes, 
" by Dr. Franklin, who peroeiTed that I was not insensible to those 
mutilations. * I have made it a rule,' said he, ' whenever in my power 
to avoid becoming the draftsman (k papers to be received by a pnblie 
body. I took my lesson from an incident which I wUl relate to you. 
When I was a journeyman printer, one of my companions, an apprentice 
hatter, having served out his time, was about to open shop for himself. 
His first concern was to have a handsome sign board with a proper 
inscription. He composed it in these words, John Thampton, Hai'^ 
ter, Make9 and Sells Hats for ready Monep, with a figure of a hat 
subjoined. But he thought he would submit it to his friends for their 
amendments. The first he showed it to, thought the word hatter tan- 
tologous, because followed by the words makes hats^ which showed that 
he was a hatter. It was struck out . The next observed, that the word 
makes mig^ht as well be omitted, because his customers would not care 
who made the hats ; if good and to their mind, they would buy by 
whomRoever made. He struck it out. A third said, he thought the 
words for ready money were useless, as It was not the custom of the 
place to sell on credit. Every one who purchased expected to pay. 
They were parted with, and the inscription now stood — John Thompson 
Mils hats. Sells hats, says his next friend ; why nobody will expect you 
to give them away. What then is the use of the word ? It was struck 
out, and hats followed, the rather as there was one painted on the board. 
So the inscription was reduced ultimately to John Thompson, with the 
figure of a hat subjoined.' " 

There is another anecdote related of Franklin respecting an incident 
which took place when the members were about to sign the Declaration. 
''We must be unanimous," said Hancock ; '* there must be no pulling 
di^rent ways ; we must all hang together." " Yes," replied Franklin, 
"we must indeed hang together, or most assuredly we shall all hang 
separatplv." 
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Th& Britfeh goTamment discovered, when too late, that it would be thei; 
best edune to attempt the conciliation of its colonies. Still, it had not 
the good sense or politic courage to propose an entire redress of griev- 
ances. Lord Howe was despatched with power to treat with the leaders 
of the insurrection ; and as soon as he arrived on the American coast 
a correspondence took place between him and Franklin, on the subject 
of a reconcilation. The doctor was afterwards appointed^ along with 
certain other individuals, to wait upon the commissioner, in order 
to ascertain what was the extent of his powers, which were found to 
he only to grant pardons upon submission. This was the last attempt to 
effSsct what Mr. Burke called in Parliament, an " armed negociation ;" 
and it would be allowing too little credit to the understanding of the 
British ministers themselves, to suppose that they did not anticipate its 
iailure when they set it on foot. 

In answer to one of his lordship's letters to Franklin at this period, 
the following was returned : — " Long did I endeavour, with unfeigned 
and unwearied zeal, to preserve from breaking that fine and noble 
China vase, the British empire ; for I know that, being once broken, the 
separate parts could not retain their share of the strength or value that 
existed in the whole, and that a perfect re-union of those parts could 
scarce ever be hoped for. Your Lordship may possibly remember the 
tears of joy that wet my cheeks, when, at your good sister's in London, 
you once gave me expectations that a reconciliation might soon take 
place. I had the misfortune to find these expectations disappointed, and 
to be treated as the cause of the mischief I was labouring to prevent. 
My consolation under that groundless and malevolent treatment was, 
that I retained the firiendship of many wise and good men in that country, 
and among the rest, some share in the regard of Lord Howe." 

At this period no public man connected with its most polished courts, 
had greater reputation in Europe than Br. Franklin. His philosophicid 
attainments were the graceful ornaments of a solid and statesmanlike 
mind ; while his poUtical sentiments and liberal mode of thinking were 
exactly adapted to the new station he was about to occupy, being the 
most dignified he had ever yet filled. 

Successfhl as the Americans had already been in their operations im 
the field, with General Washington their Commander-in-chief, it became 
manifest to Congress that assistance in money and military stores was 
necessary. Accordingly Congress had under their consideration the 
subject of foreign alliances. The States having declared themselves to 
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be an independmt powtr, thtiy might properly MMunt and maiatciA tbU 
character in relation to other govemments ; and it was dedded to make 
the first application to the court of France, and to proffer a ooaimereial 
treaty, which should be mntually advantageous to both countries. Gar- 
tain negodationshad already been set on foot with France, and to hasten 
them to a happy conclusion, Congress appointed three commissioners 
—Dr. Franklin, Silas Deane, and Arthur Lee to act in this weighty 
aflhir. Deane was already in France, having been sent thither as a com- 
mercial and political accent. Lee was in England. Franklin made 
immediate preparations for his voyage. He left Philadelphia on the 
26th of October, accompanied by two of his grandsons, William Temple 
Franklin, and Benjamin Franklin Bache. 

As a proof of Franklin's zeal in the cause of his country, and of his 
confidence in the result, he raised, before he embarked, all the money he 
could command, being between three and four thousand pounds, and 
placed it as a loan at Uie disposal of Congress. 



PARABLE AGAINST PERSECUTION. 

Franklin through life was an enemy to every species of persecution,- 
on account of religious difierences. On all proper occasions, he main- 
tained the perfect liberty of private opinion on every matter, either of 
church or state, several times writing in favour of a general toleration of 
creeds. The following parable appeared originally in " Sketches of the 
Histoiy of Man," by Lord Kames, who says in that work, that **it was 
communicated to me by Br. Franklin of Philadelphia, a man who makes 
a great figure in the learned world, and vho would still make a greater 
figure for benevolence and candour, were virtue as much regarded in 
this declining age as knowledge," The piece is here insetted for the 
entertainment of the reader, while the doctor may be supposed to be On 
his way to Paris. > 

1. ^' And it came to pass after these things, that Abraham sat in the 
door of his tent, about the going down of the sun. 

2. *' And behold a man, bowed with age, came from the way of the 
wilderness, leaning on a stafT. 

3. ^ And Abraham arose and met him, and said unto him, 'Turn in, 
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Ipny^im, and wash tiiy teety and tnrj aU night, ind thdu ihalt aHse 
early on the morrow, and go on thy way.' 
4. *' But ihe man said, < Nay, for I will abide under this tree.' 




£k " And Abraham pressed him greatly, so he turned, and they went 
into the tent, and Abraham baked unleavened bread and they did eat. 

6. ''And when Abraham saw that the man blessed not Qod. he said un- 
to him ' Wherefore dost thou not worship the most high God, creator 
of heaven and earth V 

7. ''And the man answered and said, ' I do not worship the God thou 
apeakest of, neither do I call upon his name ; for I have made to myself 
a god, which abideth always in mine house and provideth me with ail 
things.' 

8. " And Abraham's seal was kindled against the man ; and he arose 
and fell upon him, and drove him forth with blowA into the wilderness. 

9. " And at midnight, God called unto Abraham, saying * Abraham, 
where ia the atranger V 
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10. ** And Abnliam answered and said, ' Lord, ha would not wonh^ 
thee, neither woold he call upon thy name ; theraore have I driven hkn 
out from before my fiiee into the wilderness.' 

11. *' And God said, 'have I borne with him three hundred ninety and 
eight years, and nourished him and clothed him, notwithstanding his 
rebellion against me ; and couldst thou not bear with him one night V 

12. ^* And Abraham said, ' Let not the anger of the Lord wax hot 
against his servant. Lo ! I have sinned, forgive me, I pray thee.' 

13. '* And Abraham arose, and went forth into the wilderness and 
sought diligently for the man, and found him. and returned with him to 
the tent ; and when he had entreated him kindly he sent him away on 
the morrow with gifts. 

14. '* And Ood spake again unto Abraham, saying, ' For this thy sin 
shall thy seed be afflicted, four hundred years in a strange land. 

15. ** But for thy repentance will I deliver them ; and they shall come 
forth with power, and with gladness of heart, and with much 
substance.' " 
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An aeeoimt of the notoriety which this parahle has gained^ especially 
as some writers have, without a linowledge of the fitcts, charged Franklin 
with plagiarism for allowing it to be published as his own — ^merits a 
particular notice. It is true, that Lord Karnes does not say it was 
written by the Doctor; still, such an inference is ftirly deducible from 
his language, and in tliis light it was understood by the public. At 
length some one lit upon a similar story in Jeremy Taylor's '* Liberty of 
Prophesying," where Taylor says, that if was taken from the <' Jews' 
Books." So vague a reference afforded no clue to its origin ; but a 
Latin version of it was found in the dedication of a work by George Gen- 
tius, who ascribes it to Saadi the Persian poet ; so that its source still 
remains a matter for curious research. There can, however, be little 
doubt of its eastern origin. 

The parable was imperfectly printed from Lord Kames's copy. The 
last four verses were omitted, and these are essential to its completeness 
and beauty as it came from the hands of Franklin. Nor are Uiere any 
grounds for the charge of plagiarism, since it was published without hia 
knowledge, and without any pretence of authorship on his part. In a 
letter to Mr. Vaughan, written a short time before his death, he says ; 
<< The truth is, that I never published the parable, and never claimed 
more credit from it than what related to the style, and the addition of 
the concluding threatening and promise. The publishing of it by Lord 
Karnes, without my consent, deprived me ot a good deal of amusement, 
which I used to take in reading it by heart, out of any bible, and ob- 
taining the remarks of the scriptarians upon it which were sometimes 
very <Uverting ; not but that it is in itself, on account of tiie moral, well 
worth being made known to all mankind." 

A principal charm of this apologue is the felicity with which the 
scripture style is imitated, hoib as to the thoughts and the manner of 
expression. For this charm, as well as for the closing verses, which lend 
additional force to the moral, it is wholly indebted to Franklin ; and it 
should moreover be observed, that the popular favour it has received, 
and the curiosity it has excited, are to be ascribed to the dress in which 
he clothed it. Till it appeared in this dress, it never attracted notice, 
although made public long before, in so remarkable a work as the one 
into which it was incorporated by Jeremy Taylor. 
^ Franklin composed a piece which he called an Apologue that we 
also cite. It was written at the period of, and in allusioD, to the claims 
of the American royalists on the British goveniment. 
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APOLOGUE : A COUNCIL OF THE BEASTS, 

*^ Lion, king of a oertaia forent. bad amongf his subjects a body of 
fiiithtul doggy in principle and affection strongly atuched to his person 
and government, and through whose assistance, he had extended his 
dominions, and had become the terror of his enemies. 

** Lion, however influenced by evil counsellors, took an aversion to 
the dogs, condemned them unheard, and ordered his tigers, leopards, 
and panthars to attack and destroy them. 

*< The dogs petitioned humbly, but their petitions were rejected 
haughtily ; and they were forced to defend themselves, which they did 
with bravery. 

" A few among them of a mongrel race, derived from a mixture witb 
wolves and foxes, corrupted by royal promises of great rewards, deserted 
the honest dogs and joined their enemies. 

^' The dogs were iinally victorious ; a treaty of peace was made, in 
which Lion acknowledged them to be free, and disclaimed all future au- 
thority over them. 

^< The mongrels, not being permitted to return among them, claimed 
of the royalists the reward they had been promised. 

^ A council of the beasts was held to consider their demand. 

" The wolves and the foxes agreed unanimously that the demand was 
just, that royal promises ought to be kept, and that every loycd subject 
should contribute freely to enable his Majesty to fulfil them. 

^* The horse alone, with a boldness and freedom that became the no* 
bleness of his nature, delivered a contrary opinion. 

" * Tlie king,' said be, ' has been misled by bad ministers, to war un- 
justly upon his faithful subjects. Royal promises, when made to en- 
courage us to act for the public good should indeed be honourably 
acquitted ; but if to encourage us to betray and destroy each other, they 
are wicked and void irom the beginning. The advisers of such pro- 
mises, and those who murdered in consequence of them, instead of 
being recompensed should be severely punished. Consider how greatly 
our common strength is already diminished by our loss of the dogs. If 
you enable the kiag to reward these fratricides, you will establish a pre- 
cedent that may justify a future tyrant in making like promises, and 
every example of such an unnatural trust rewarded, will give them ad*- 
ditional weight Horses and bulls, as well as dogs, may thus be divided 
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against their own kind, and eiyil wara prodaoed at pleasure, till we are 
lo weakened that neither liberty nor safety is any longer to Lo found in 
the forest, and nothing remains but abject submission to the will of a 
den>ot, who may devour us as he pleases.' 

^Tlie council had sense enough to resolve. — that the demand be ro« 
Jected" 



ADVICE TO A YOUNG TRADESMAN. 

Dr. Franklin spent a long life in doing good, not only as a public man, 
and in the uninterrupted pursuit of usefiid improvements, but by lending 
sound practical advice to society at large, as well as to aU who sincerely 
desired his private counsel, circulating as widely as he could the results 
of his own instractlve personal experience. We shall here further pause 
in order to introduce a specimen of his serviceableness in the way last 
mentioned ; the stage of the biography to which the narrative has come 
affording a fitting opportunity for such an interlude. The paper parti- 
cularly alluded to is headed *^ Advice to a Young Tradesman." 
- « As you have desired it of me, I write the following hints, which 
have be«i of service to me, and may, if observed, be so to you : — 

^' Remember that time is money. He that can earn ten shillings 
a-day by his labour, and goes abroad, or sits idle one-half of that day, 
though he spends but sixpence during his diversion or idleness, ought 
not to reckon that the only expence : he has really spent, or ra^r 
thrown away, five shillings besides. 

*' Remember that credit is money. If a man lets his money lie in 
my hands affcer it is due, he gives me the interest, or so much as I can 
make of it during? that time. This amounts to a considerable sum where 
a man has good and sure credit, and makes good use of it 

'' Remember that money is of a prolific generating nature. Money 
can beget money, and its offspring can beget more, and so on. Five 
shillings turned is six ; turned ag^in it is seven and three pence ; and so 
on till it becomes a hundred pounds. The more there is of it, the more 
it produces every turning, so that the profits rise quicker and quicker. 
He that kills a breeding sow, destroys all her offspring to the thousand 
generation. He that murders a crown, destroys all that it might have 
produced, even scores of pounds. 
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. : he that sells upon credit, asks a . 
.ent to the principal and interest of his moii.^ 
J kept out of it, therefore, he that buys upon credit, , 
xiat he buys ; and he that pays ready money might let tha. 
to use, so that he that possesses any thing he has bought, pay^ 
for the use of it, 

« Yet in buying goods, it is best to pay ready money, because b« ^ ' 
sells upon credit, expects to lose five per cent by bad debts ; there^Jli 
he charges on all he sells upon credit, an advance that shall make^ 
that deficiency. 

** Those who pay for what they buy upon credit, pay their share of 
this advance. 
'* He that pays ready money escapes, or may escape that charge. 

** A penny saved is twopence clear ; 
A pin a day's a groat a year." 

2. "THE WAY TO MAKE MONEY PLENTY IN EVERY MAN'S 
POCKET. 

" At this time when the general complaint is that ' money Is scarce,' 
it will be an act of kindness to inform the moneyless how they may re-> 
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Remember thai fdz poonds a-yeer is but a groat ^-day. For thia 
little sum (which may be easily wasted in time or expense unperoelTed), 
a man of credit may, on his own security, have the constant possession 
and use of a hundred pounds. So much in stock briskly turned by an 
industrious man, produces great advantage. 

'^ Remember this saying — ' The good paymaster is lord of another 
man's purse.' He that is known to pay punctually and exactly to the 
time he promises, may at any time, and on any occcasion, raise all the 
money his friends can spare. This is sometimes of great use. After in* 
dustry and frugality, notliing contributes more to the raising a young 
man in the world than punctuality and justice in all his dealings : there- 
fore never keep borrowed money an hour beyond the time you promised 
it, lest a disappointment shut up your friend's purse for ever. 

*' The most trifling actions that affect a man's credit are to be ragarded. 
The sound of your hammer at five in the morning or nine at night, 
heard by a creditor, makes him easy six months longer ; but if he sees 
you at a billiard-table, or hears your voice at a tavern, when you should 
be at work, he sends for his money next day, demands it before he can 
receive it in a lump. 

''It shows besides that you are not unmindful of what you owe; it 
makes you appear a carefhl as well as an honest man, and that still in- 
creases your credit. 

" Beware of thinking all your own that you possess, and of living 
aecordingly. It is a mistake that many people who have credit fall into. 
To prevent this, keep an exact account for some time, both of your ex- 
panses and income. If you take the pains at first to mention particulars, 
it will have this good effect ; you will discover how wonderfully small 
trifling expenses mount up to large sums, and will discern what might 
have been, and may for the future be saved, without occasioning any 
great inconvenience. 

** In short, the way to wealth if you desire it, is as plain as the way to 
market It depends chiefly on two words industry, and fnigality : that 
is neither time nor money, but make the best use of both. Without in- 
dustry and flrugality nothing will do, and with them anything. He that 
gets all he can honestly, and saves all he gets (necessary expenses ex- 
cepted), will eertainly become rich — if that Being who governs the 
world, to whom all should look for a blessing on their honest endeavours, 
doth not in his wise providence otherwise determine.— An old Trades' 
man," 
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Of a iimilar economical character are the two following Bhott pieces 
bj Franklin :— 

1. NECESSARY HINTS TO THOSE THAT WOULD BE RICH. 

** The use of money is all the advantage there is in having money. 

** For six ponnds a-year you may have the use of one hundred poands^ 
provided you are a man of known prudence and honesty. 

" He that spends a groat a-day idly, spends idly above six pounds a 
year, which is the price of the use of one hundred pounds. 

''He that wastes idly a groat's worth of his time per day, one day 
with another, wastes the privilege of using one hundred pounds each 
day, 

'* He that idly loses five shillings worth of time, loses ^ye shillings, 
and might as prudently throw five shillings into the s6a. 

" He that loses five shillings, not only loses that sum, but all the ad- 
vantages that might be made by turning it in dealing ; which by the 
time that a young man becomes old, will amount to a considerable sum 
of money. 

** Again : he that sells upon credit, asks a price for what he sells 
equivalent to the principal and interest of his money for the time he is 
to be kept out of it, therefore, he that buys upon credit, pays interest for 
what he buys ; and he that pays ready money might let that money out 
to use, so that he that possesses any thing he has bought, pays interest 
for the use of it, 

" Yet in buying goods, it is best to pay ready money, because he that 
sells upon credit, expects to lose ^ve per cent by bad debts ; therefore 
he charges on all he seUs upon credit, an advance that shall make up 
that deficiency. 

'* Those who pay for what they buy upon credit, pay their share of 
this advance. 

'* He that pays ready money escapes, or may escape that charge. 

** A penny saved is twopence dear ; 
A pin a day's a groat a year." 

2. "THE WAY TO MAKE MONEY PLENTY IN EVERY MAN'S 

POCKET. 

" At this time when the general complaint is that ' money is scarce,' 
it will be an act of kindness to inform the moneyless how they may le- 
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inforee thair poeluti. I will aequaint thorn with the trm i 
momegr<-cBtahi]Hr--«h« eehaAn my to fill empty punes— and how to keep 
them always mil. Two rimple ralee well obfienred will do all the 



< flnt^Let honeety and indostry be thy constant compaiUoaa | mA 
** Second— ^pend one penny less than thy clear income. 
** Then shall thy hide*beund pocket soon begin to thrive^ and iihall 
never again cry with the empty belly-ache ; neither will creditors incidt 
thee, — nor want oppr eos n or hunger bite, — nor nakedness ireesethee. 
The whole hemisphere shall shine brighter and pleasure spring. uit||i 
every eomer of thy heart. Now, therdTore, embrace these rules and, to 
happy. Banish the bleak wfaids of sorrow from thy mind and live in- 
dependent Then shalt thou be a man, and not hide thy face at t)ie ap- 
proach of the rich, nor snflbr the pain of feeling little when the sons of 
fortune walk at thy right hand ; for independency whether with little, or 
much is good fortune, and plaoeth thee on even ground with the proudr 
est of the golden fleece. Oh ! then let industi^ walk with thee in the 
morningy and attend thee nntU thou reachest the evening hour for rest. 
Let honesty be as the breath of thy soul, and never forget to have a 
penny. When all thy expenses are enumerated and paid, then shalt 
thou reach the point of happiness, and independence shall be thy shield 
and buckler, thy helmet and crown ; then shall thy soul walk uprig^t^ 
nor stoop to the silken wreteh because he hath riches, nor pocket an 
abuse because the hand which offers ft, wears a ring set with diamonds," 



mSBION TO FRANCE IN 1776. 

Years befiire the rapture between England and the TTnited States came 
to open wtt^n«> and while Franklin in London was still strenuously 
exerting himself to avert the direful conflict and heal their differ* 
eaeesy he seams elearly to have foreseen and predicted the issue. 1% 
a letter to a French ctmespondent, dated 1770, he thus prophetical^ 
expresses himsdf s— 

'< I see with pkwiuio, that we think pretty mnch alike on the snbjeeti^ 
of English Aneriea. We of the colonies have never insisted that wa 
Qi^ht Mo heaasmpt tern eontr i l m t i ng to the expenses necessary to sop* 
poKt the paoniiUj «f 4he empire. We only assert that having pax*. 
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UaaMolt of our own, and not having mptmoKMiw In fluil of Grtet 
Btftain, <mt parliaments are the only Jadgea of what we oan, and what 
We ought to eontribate in thia case ; and that the English parllanient 
has no right to take our mon^y without our oonaeat. In fiict, tiie Bri- 
tlah eminre is not a single state, it compiehenda many; and though the 
pttlianaent of Great Britain has arrogated to itaelf the power of taxing 
the eolonies, it has no more right to do so^ than it has to tax Hanover. 
We have the same king, but not the same legislature. 

*' The dispute between the two countrlea haa already loat Bngkad 
many milBons sterling, which it has lost in its commeroe, and America 
liaa in this respect beeoi a proportionable gainer. This oommeroe con- 
sisted principally of superfluities^-objects of luxury and £ishion, wfaieli 
wo can well do without, and the resolution we have formed of importing 
no more till our* grievances are redressed, has enabled many of our in- 
ftmt manu&ctures to take root, and it will not be easy to make our 
people abandon them in future, oven should a ocmnexion more cordial 
than ever succeed the present troublea. I have, indeed, no doubt that 
Ihe parliament of England, will finally abandon Its present pretensions, 
and leave us to the peaceable eiyoyment of our rights and privileges. 

''B. Pbanklin'*^ 

With these impressions strengthened, beaidea having cause to cherish 
a hitter animosity against England on aeoount of her oppressive policy 
fia relation to the United States, Franklin set sail from America in Octo- 
W 1776, and reached Paris on the 21st of December, he being then in 
his 71 Bt year. He found Mr. Deane there, and Mr. Lee joined them the 
next day, ao that the commissioners were prepared to enter imme<- 
diately upon their official duties. Shortly afterwards the Doctor re- 
moved to Passy, a pleasant village near Paris, where he took up his 
reskience. The house which he there occupied was in every way con- 
venient for him ; and moreover it belonged to a aealoua friend to the 
American cause. 

The intelligence of Franklin's arrival in the French capital was Im- 
BEiediately published and circulated throughout Europe. A F^nch his* 
Inrlan of the first celebrity speaks of him as follows :— 

''By the effect which Franklin produced in 'Bamob^ one might say 
^at he fulfilled his mission not with a oonrt, but with a froe people. 
Diplomatic etiquette did not permit him often to hold interviews wilti 
the ministers, but he associated with all the dMngidBfaeA persooagea, 
who directed public opinion. Man imaginad that they saw in him a 
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Mg« of aniiqvlty, come baek to give austere lessens and generous ex- 
amples to the modems. They pei^nifled in him the republic of wiiich 
he was the representative and the legislator. They regarded his virtues 
as those of his countrymen, and even judged of their physiognomy by the 
imposing and serene traits of his own. Happy was he who could gain 
admittance to see him in the house which he occupied at Passy. This 
▼enerable old man, it was said, joined to the demeanour of Phocion the 
spirit of Socrates. Courtiers were struck with his native dignity, and 
diScoYttred in him the profound statesman. Young oificers impatient to 
signalize themselves in another hemisphere, came to interrogate him 
respecting the military condition of the Americans ; and when he spoke 
to them with deep concern and a manly frankness of the recent defeats, 
which had put his country in jeopardy, this only excited in them a 
more-ardent desire to join and assist the republican soldiers. 

'< After this picture," continues the historian, '' it would be useless to 
trace the history of Franklhi's negotiations with the court of France. 
His virtues and his renown negotiated for him ; and before the second 
year of his mission had expired, no one conceived it possible to refuse 
fleets and an army to the compatriots of Franklin.'? 

Before the arrival of Franklin in France, there was a strong disposi- 
tion in that country, to humble the pride of Bngland by enabling her 
colonies to acquire independence $ and he took care to foster every such 
sentiment, by publishing pamphlets calculated to establish a respectfol 
opinion of the design as well as of the warlike and political posture of 
America. In his private conversation and correspondence, he spoke 
openly of his indignation against the mother country. Defenceless 
towns burnt in the midst of winter, slaves excited to revolt against their 
masters, and the savage Indians encouraged to assassinate and sack 
peaceable farmers, to butcher their wives and children, were injuries, he 
declared, in which his own ill-treatment by England was swallowed up 
and forgotten. These even whetted his resentment, and made him feel 
aU thoughts of returning to her dominion as revolting and intolerable. 

•The business of the American - commissioners in France was chiefly 
managed by Dr. Franklin, and Mr. Deane. The three fhnctionaries 
iiaving been authorised "by their instructions to make application to any 
of the European powers and to solicit aids for prosecuting^ the war, Mr. 
£eiB was deputed by his colleagues to undertake this service, first in 
Spain, and afterwards in Prussia. On these missions he was absent for 
^neatly aU tiie epriag and wmmat. Dr. F^ankliii disapproved the poliey 
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pf seeking fore^a aUiakioes, and he bad opposad this measure when it 
.was under diacussion In congress. He thought the dignity of the United 
States would be. batter sustained by waiting for the advances of other 
^novemments. The minority, however, were of a different opinion, and 
commissioners or ministers to different courts in Europe were from time 
to time appointed. Very little success attended these applications. 
BpaiUy for instance^ was neither ready to enter into a treaty with the 
.United States, nor to contribute essent^ aid for carrying on the war. 

It was reported to the American commissioners about this period, that 
American prisoners who had been captured at sea, were treated with nn«* 
justifiable severity in England ; that some of them were compelled to 
eater the royal navy and d^ht against their friends and that others were 
aent to the British settlements in Africa and Asia. The commissioners 
wrote to Lord Stormont the British minister at the French court, sug* 
gesting an exchange of seamen thus captured for an equal number of 
British prisoners, who had been brought into France by an American 
emitter. His lordship did not condescend to return an answer. They 
wrote again and drew from him the following laconic reply : — 

^' The King's ambassador receives no appUcations from rebels, unless 
they come to implore his Majesty's mercy." 

The paper containing this curt piece was sent back. *' In answer to 
a letter,'* say they, '^ which concerns some of the most material interests 
of humanity, and of the two nations^ Great Britain and the United 
States, wa received the enclosed indecent paper, which we return for 
ypur lordship's more mature deliberation." The British ministry, how* 
ever, did not long uphold the arrogance of their ambassador. The 
number of captures made at sea by the American cruisers, soon con- 
T^ced them of the policy of exchanging prisoners, according to the 
common usage of nations at war. 

The multitude of foreign officers applying for letters of recommenda^ 
Hon to Congress, or to General Washington was so great as to be a 
aource of unceasing trouble and embarrassment. Scarcely had Dr. 
Franklin landed in France when applications began to throng upon 
liim for active employment in the American army.. They continued to 
the end of the war, coming firom every country and written in almost 
every language of Europe. Some of tiie writers told only the story of 
their 9wn exploits ; others enclosed the certificates of friends or of gen«* 
xals under whom they had served ; while others were backed by the in- 
terest of pefsoBS of high rank and infloenee whonLii was impossible te 
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thftthehfldnopoifer to wgiig^offioMii llurtitlwuiBgpivMalnadgrMI^ 
ihat Ui recomnimidatioa emild mol cnste twaaoiM^ Md ilia^tlMr 
imaldiTOTitablybediaappeintBdwlMiilbeyvsireAte Wirilh 

ioff to a friend en tbil siilj«ek, lietagni >«*• 

<< Not tt day passea in trkioh I ha** Mi a jHuiber.flf laliQltiiig yiAta^ 
besidea letters. All my Meada are- ainght oat ■ and taaaad t» teaae IM^ 
Great offiisen of rank in all depaftmentSy ladiaa graatmod naalli be«Mia 
professed eolieitors^ wony me tnok mondng to iiighi/^ 
To a penooy vAio importuned him in tUs iray^ ho wfoto.ttB loUowa 9^ 
" Ton demand whether I will sapport you hy my aatinonily in giviag 
yon letteM of recommendatioii. I doubt aot yottr htSof^ a,maii'9f 
merit ; and, knowing it yoatfleUy yoa mMyfwgtib it la »ot kn^wa %» 
everybody ; but reflect a moment, sir, and yon will be Asaiinoed tbot 
if I were to pracdce giving letters of-NBonuBewlBticA ta- persnot of 
whose character I knm? no mofe than I do of yoan^rngF Tecommandu* 
tions would soon be of no auAority at alk i thank yoa^ howaTdTy for 
your kind desire of being servieeabla to my couitiymaa ; «9d i i^sh:iii 
ntttm that I eould bo ^ servioo to you in the sohema yon ha¥»femed 
of going to America. But nmnben of experienced 4iffioeia liens vliaTft 
•offered to go over and joixk onr army, andl eonid give them w> 40* 
couragement, because I havo no ocders ior that purpose^ and I kiSOH ft 
Is extremdy difficult to place them whan they arme there. .X.«iiuift 
but think, thereibre, that It ie best fbv yon not to mak0 so kaig^ifio mf* 
pensiva, and so hazardous a voyage, but to take the advipff<«C7$^sr 
iiietids, and < stay in Franeonia.' ^ m ^tf 

' One officer, however, he ncommendsd without reluctastte ernsMfi^, 
and ho alterwaids had the satisfaction, of findii^y in eotnnMii wtthvti^e 
whole American people, that his judgment waa not deceived not« Wa 
liopes disappointed. In a letter to Congress signed by him mA Mr. 
Beane, they say, ** The Marquis de la Laftyettey a yonng . noWirniW! 4^ 
great ftmily oonnexions here, and great worth, is gonfrrto AmeiicMil]|-.a 
afatp of his own aecompanied by some officers of diittaetio% iaorte to 
-serve in our armies. He is eiR»edingly beloved, and eveiy. body'a -gDOd 
Wishes attend him. Wo cannot hot hope he may meet wiUli swell a ire* 
^EPeption aawill make tiia country and hia ezpeditiain agraeahlA t^ him« 
Those who censure it as imprudent hi him do nevertheless applaud- his 
•flpirit; and we are satisfied that the civilltiea and le^met tiiat wiU 
' ^ siksiwii hfoi,*<Kill te aertieeidUA to «iir afhiia haae^, >a>ffiniiipgiaM>l 
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MBft^ bU fMPttftd ireliliow •md'to tba «owiv bui to the wkda Breach 
jHtttoou H» lUHMlcft &*<btaiitiliil 901109 wile, and, for her sake particulai'ly, 
l»e hope thali.hie faiiwc i y aiid> anient deeim to difitin^ieh himself will 
1^ a UtttoveetiaiBed .bgr Ike Genenil'e prudeaceb se as not to peiixat 
his being hazarded much, except oa eone important occatdoo. 
<■ Br. I^MBhlhi had •been ten iKnthe in frenoe before the eonrt of Ver^ 
MiUee ManifteleA any diepogition to engage openly in the American con • 
net. lliaopWen of the miniften waa divided on the subject, and the 
king himeelf came Into the polii^ of a nar with England with reluctance. 
Moreover, tiie^efente of the campaign* of 1776 affiKrded little encourage- 
aient to inch a* itepi; ao that thia waa not a time to expect allianoes. 
The ability of tiie Americana to maintain the war for any length of time, 
•a well as their nnloi^ apirit, and deterailnation, waa regarded asex* 
tremely probleraatioaL 

But the tide of afidra aoon began to turn In another direction. The 
ttewe arrived of the defeat and captate oC Bnigoyne'a army, and the good 
conduct of the foreee underWaahington, whkh were received in France 
Willi aa great ademonatntioii of joy aa if it had been a victory gained 
by their own arma. But we muat make nxun &r a domestic notice, 
' ' WhenaoBie one mentioued to Dr^ Pranklin^ a short time previously to 
Uie arrival of the news of Burgoyne's defeat, that Howe had taken Phi* 
ladelpfaia, he replied, "* Yon are mistaken, Philadelphia haa taken Geno- 
fal Howe." And ao it turned ont, fo the Bridah were shut up in that 
'aity dnitog eight months^ and were at laat obliged to retreat from it pre- 
'atpltatolyvwitiioBt having derived any advantage from thehr conquest 
Mr. Bache, FrankUn'a son-in-law, and fiimily retired into the country 
wlMnthe enemy api»oached, and the Doctor's house came to be occu- 
' med by British officers^ After the evecuation, Mr. Bache wrote in theae 
iwofda:-'-*^' I fimnd yonr honae and fnmitore, upon my return to town, 
to nraeb better order than I had reason to expect They carried off 
aewe «f jwur musical instnunentSy a Welsh harp, a bell harp, the set 
- of tnned bells which were in a box, a eie2a-«-0wmtto,all the apare Armo- 
idatf glasses, and one or two of the spare cases. Your Armoaka is safe. 
' TbeT took likevrisa the few hooka that were left behind. Some of your 
eleetricel apparatus ia also missing. A Obtain Andr6 took with him 
"the piotave of you, which hung in the dining-room. The rest of the 
pidarsa ate safe." To return to the more general history. 

Dr. FhmkUn took advantage of the news from America which had 
Vthe^MBteh ndft^ aueh joy,«nd aviggBSted to Oie mlaistiy of 
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Louis, that there was not a momeat to be hwt if they wished to secure 
the friendship of the United States, and deteeh them entuely from the 
mother country. Urged by these dreamstanoes, and fearful lest an ac- 
commodation might take place between Great Britain and her colonies, 
the coart of France instantly determined to declare its intentions, and 
accordingly on the 6th of December, 1777, Mons. Qerard, secretary to 
the council of state, repaired to the hotel of the American Gommis- 
(doners, and infbrmed them by order of the kiog, — " that after a long 
and mature deliberation upon their propositions, his Majesty bad resolved 
to recognise the independence of, and to enter into a treaty of com- 
merce and alliance with, the United States of America; and that he 
would not only acknowledge their independence, but actually support it 
with all the means in his power ; — ^tbat perhaps he was about to engage 
himself In an expensive war upon their account, but that he did not ex- 
pect to be reimbursed by them : in fine, the Americans were not to think 
that he had entered into this resolution solely with a view of serving 
them, since independently of his real attachment to them and their cause, 
it was evidently the interest of France to diminish the power of England 
by severing her colonies from her." 

In consequence of this amicable declaration, treaties were soon after 
entered upon with Mons. Gerard, who, on the 30th of January, 1778, had 
received two distinct commissions from the king for that purpose. On 
the 6th of February following, a treaty of amity and commerce, and 
another of alliance eventual and defensive, between his most Christian 
Majesty and the thirteen United States of North America were con- 
eluded, and signed at Paris by the respective plenipotentiaries. 

This forms a memorable epoch in the political life of Dr. Franklin, 
as well as in the annals of the United States, because it was in a great 
measure owing to the aid derived from this powerful alliance that the 
American colonies were Miabled to resist the mother country. 

Hostilities ere long commenced between Great Britain and France^ 
and Mons. Gerard was sent by Louis as envoy to the States of America. 
Franklin and his colleagues were immediately presented at court in their 
public character with the accustomed forms, and were even received with 
distinguished tokens of favour. 

It was on the 20th of March that the American commissioners were 
introduced to liouis XVI. at Versailles, and they now took their places at 
the French court as the representatives of an independent power. A 
French historian, describing this oeremouy, says of Franklin^ — ''He ww 
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accompanied and followed by a great number of Americans and indivi- 
duals from various countries, whose curiosity bad drawn together. 
His age, his venerable aspect, the simplicity of his dress, every thing 
fortunate and remarkable in the life of this American, contributed to 
excite public attention. The clapping of hands and other expressions of 
joy indicated that warmth of enthusiasm, which the French are more 
susceptible of than any other people, and the charm of which is en- 
hanced to the object of it by their politeness and agreeable manners. 
After this audience, he crossed the court on his way to the office of the 
minister of foreign afikirs. The multitude waited for him in the passage, 
and greeted him with their acclamations. He met with a similar recep- 
tion wherever he appeared In Paris." In the evening, he was introduced 
to the Queen, Marie Antoinette, and other members of the royal family, 
by whom he was received with the greatest politeness and affability. 

Dr. Franklin was undoubtedly the fittest person that could have been 
selected for rendering essential service to the United States at the court 
of France.' He was well known as a philosopher throughout Europe, and 
his character was held in the highest estimation. In France he was re- 
ceived with the greatest marks of respect by all the literary characters ; 
and this was extended amongst all classes of people, and particularly 
at court. His personal influence was hence very considerable. To 
the effects of this were added those of various things which he published, 
tending to establish the credit and character of the United States ; and 
to his exertions in this way, may in no small degree be ascribed, not 
only the free gifts obtained from the French government, but also the 
loans negotiated in Holland, which greatly contributed to bring the war 
to a &vourable conclusion, and to the establishment of American inde« 
pendence. 

From this time forward Franklin and the other American commis- 
sioners attended the court at Versailles, on the same footing as the 
ambassadors of the European powers. Madame Compan says, that, on 
these occasions the Doctor appeared in the dress of an American £ELrmer. 
*' His straight unpowdered hair, Ms round hat, his broad cloth coat, 
formed a singular contrast with the laced and embroidered coats and 
powdered and perfumed heads of the courtiers of Versailles." The rules 
of diplomatic etiquette did not permit the ambassadors of those sovereigns 
who had not recognized the independence of the United States to ex- 
tend any official civilities to the ministers of the new republic; but in 
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private they sought the aequaintance and aodety of Franklin, and among • 
them «M»e B<wae of his moefe asieemad and intimate frieiMis. ' ' • ^^^' 

Almost immediately after the ofMclusiBn of the tfeatles hetwiseb ¥tmii6t^'^ 
^od Amerioay several secret advanoea were made to- Fnmklhi by iMM^ - 
duals employed hy the British rainiatry* to hring aboat n rlNMnoHlaitiOitE' ■ 
between England and the United States. But they allprovad ahOMi^e, 
owing to the preposterous or unequal terms proposed to th^Do«lorj ted 
his explicit firmness in maintainiag his graand. One ef these semt '' 
agents happened to be Mr. David Hartley, between wliom tt&d Pramkl&i 
there had existed an hitimata friendship for yeava. Thiaiwarm iltelltt^. 
had commenced when the Doctor resided la BngUmd, imd had been pre^ ' 
served by a correspondence on public and private afihiia. Wlien Mr. 
Hartley was on the point of quitting Paris, he wrote a note to his eele^ 
brated friend, in which he said, *^ If tempesknous thnes should «om^ 
take care 4ifyour oum sqfety ; events ore uncertain, and mot are capA- ' 
cious." *' I thank you for your eantioii/' FraaUin replied ; *^ but hay* 
ing nearly finished a long life, I set but little value upon what remains 
of it. Like a draper, when one chaffers with him for a remnant, I am 
ready to say, ' As it is only a fag end, I will not differ with you about it ; 
take it for what you please.' Perhaps the best use such an old ftUow 
can be put to, is to make a martyr of him." 

Here we shall introduce a curious paper by our sagacious and serene 
philosopher, which was addressed to his friend M. Dubourg, having for 
its title, '' Observations on the Generally prevailing Doctrines of Life and 
Death." 

** Your observations on the causes of death, and the ezperiraenta 
which you propose for recalling to life those who appear to be lulled by 
lightning, demonstrate equally your sagacity and humanity. It appeaca , 
that the doctrines of li& and death, in general, are yet but little under- 
stood. 

^< A toad buried hi the aand vtUI live, it is said, until the sand becomes 
petrified ; and then being enclosed in tiie stone, it may live for we know 
not how many ages. The fiusts which are cited in support of this 
opinion, are too numerous and too circumstantial not to deserve a cer- . . 
tain degree of credit. As we are accustomed to see all the animals with 
which we are acquainted, eat and drink, it appears to us difiicult to con- 
ceive how a toad can be supported in such a dungeon. But if we re- 
flect that tke necessity of nourishment which animals experience in 
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tlieir ordinary state, proceeds from the cofitkiiial waste «f^tl)f6ilK^fAf^ 
st^ei^t bsr perspiratiotiy it will appear lees liicredible that eome aMihaft, 
in ft torpid state^ perBpiringr less becsuee they use no exereise, ehonM 
have 1(VI» need. of aliment; and that others which are cotered witit 
scales or sheUs, which stop per8piration,->Hittch as land and sea-^oHles, - 
serpents, and some species of fish, should be able to subsist a c6nsider^ 
able time without any jaourishment whatever. A plant with its flowers^ 
fades asyd dies immediately if exposed to the air without having its rodtS 
immersed in n humid soil, from which it may draw a sufficient quahtit^ 
of mol8t^re to supply that which exhales from its substance, and is car^ 
ried ^ conthiually by the air. Perhaps, however, if it were buried in 
quicksilver, it might preserve for a considerable Space of time its vege- 
table life, its smell, and colour. If this be the case, it might prove tt 
commodious method of transporting from distant countries those dfili^ 
cate ^nts which are unable to sustain the inelemency of the weather «C 
sea^ and whkh requke particular care and attention. 




''I have seen an instance of common flies preserved in a manner 
somewhat similar. They had been drowned in Madeira wine, appa- 
rently about the time it was bottled in Virginia to be sent to London. — 
At the opening of one of the bottles, at the house of a friend, where I 
was, three drowned flies fell into the first glass that was filled. Having 
heard it remarked that drowned flies were capable of being revived l^ 
the rays of the sun, I proposed making the experiment upon thntf. 
They were therefore exposed to the sun upon a sieve whidi had been tm^ 
ployed to strain them out of the wine. In less than three bours^ tw» of 
them by degrees began to recover life. They conmienced by some con- 
vulsive motions in the thighs, and at length they raised themselves upon 
their legs, wiped their eyes with their fore ftet, beat and brushed thetr 
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.wings with their hind feet, and soon after began to fly, finding them- 
selves in Old England without Icnowing how they came thither. The 
third continued lifeless until sunset, when losing all hopes of him he was 
thrown away. 

** I wish it were possible from this instance, to inyent a method of 
embalming drowned persons, in such a manner that they may be re- 
called to life at any period, however distant ; for, having a very ardent 
desire to see and observe the state of America a hundred years hence, I 
ahould prefer to an ordinary death the being immersed in a cask of Ma- 
deira wine, with a few friends, until that time, then to be recalled to 
liBd by the solar warmth of my dear country. But since, in all proba- 
bility, we live in an age too early, and too near the infancy of science, 
to see such an art brought in our time to perfection, I must, for the 
present, content myself with the treat which you are so kind as to 
piomise me, of the resurrection of a fowl or a turkey-oock." 



AN ECONOMICAL PROJECT. 

*' An Economical Project," was another of Franklin's pieces, abound- 
ing in his peculiar vein of humour, which he dashed off about the same 
time, with the preceding <' Observations." The letter appeared In one of 
the Parisian didly papers. 

" To the Authors of the Journal. 
** Messibues — ^Tou often entertain us with accounts of new discoveries. 
Permit me to communicate to the public, through your paper, one that 
has lately been made by myself, and which I conceive may be of great 
utiUty. 

" I was the other evening in a grand company, where the new lamp of 
Messrs. Quinquet and Lange was introduced, and much admired for its 
splendour; but a general inquiry was made, whether the oil it con- 
sumed was in proportion to the h'ght it afforded, in which case there 
would be no saving in the use of it. No one present could satisfy us on 
that point, which all agreed ought to be known, it being a very desirable 
thing to lessen, if possible, the expense of lighting our apartments, when 
every other article of family expense was so much augmented. 

'* I was pleased to see this general concern for economy, for I lov« 
economy exceedingly. 
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''I went home, and to bed, three or four boon after midnight, with my 
head fuU of the subject. An accidental sudden noise waked me about six in 
the morning, when I was surprised to find my room filled with light, and 
I Imagined at first that a number of those lamps had been brought into 
it; but rubbing my eyes, I perceived that the light came in at the win- 
dows. I got up, and looked out to see what might be the occasion of it^ 
when I saw the sun just rising above the horizon, from whence he poured 
his rays plentifully into my chamber — my domestic having negligently 
omitted the preceding evening to close the shutters. 

*^ I looked at my watch, which goes very well, and found that it was 
about six o'clodc ; and still thiniung it something extraordinary that the 
son should rise so early, I looked into the almanack, where 1 found it to 
be the hour given for his rising on that day. I looked forward too, and 
found he was to rise still earlier every day till towards the end of June ; 
and that at no time in the year he retarded his rising so long as till 
eight o'clock. Your readers, who with me have never seen any signs of 
sunshine before noon, and seldom regarded the aatronomical part of the 
almanack, will be as much astonished as I was when they hear of his 
rising so early ; and especially when I assure them, that he gives light 
a$ soon as he rises, I am convinced of this : I am certain of my fact. 
And baving repeated this observation the three following mornings, I 
found always precisely the same result. 

*' Yet it so happens, that when I speak of this discovery to others, I can 
easily perceive by their countenances, though they forbear expressing it 
in words, that they do not quite believe me. One, indeed, who is a 
learned natural philosopher, has assured me, that I must certainly be 
mistaken as to the circumstance of the light coming into my room ; for 
it being well known, as he says, there could be no light abroad at that 
hour, it follows that none could enter from without ; and that of conse- 
qnenoe, my windows being acddently left open, ins ead of letting in the 
light, had only served to let out the darkness : and he used many inge-> 
nious arguments to show me how I might, by that means, have been 
deeeived. I own that he puzzled me a little, but he did not satisfy me ; 
and the subsequent observations I made as above mentioned, confirmed 
me in my first opinion. 

" This event has given rise, in my mind, to several serions and impor- 
tant reflections. I considered that, if I had not been awakened so early 
in the morning, I should have slept seven hours longer by the light oif 
the sun, and in exchange have lived six hours the following night by 
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candle-li^ht ; and the latter being a mach more expensive "Bght than 
Uie former, niy lote for economy induced me to master up what little 
ttdthmetic I was master of, and to make some calculations, which I shall 
give you, after observing that utittty is, fn my opinion, the test of value in 
natten of invention, and that a discovery which can be applied to no usel, 
or is not good for something, is good for nothing. 

" I took for the basis of my calculation the supposition that there are 
100.000 families in Paris, and that fliese fomlUes consume in the night 
half a pound of bougies, or candles^ per hour. I think this a moderate 
alhnftmce, taking one fomily with another ; for though I believe some 
consume less, I know that many consume a g^reat deal more. Then, estl- 
mating seven honn per day as the medium quantity between the time of 
tiie sun's rishig and ours— 4ie rising during the siit following months 
from six to eight hours before noon, and there being seven hours of 
course per night in which wa bum candles— the account will stand 
thus:-- 

I& the Biz months between the 30th of March and th»90thof8eptnnbfltv 
then are nights ••••••••• 188 

KaiaplicationgiteB for the total namber of hours 1,881 

These 1,281 hours mnltiplied>y 100,000, the numberef in* 
habitants given 188,180/m 

One hundred and twenty-eight millions and one hnndred 
thousand hours spent at Paris by candle-light, which aft 
half a pound of wax and tallow per hour, gives the 
weight of ... ..... etL/mfm 

Sixty-four millions and fifty thousand of pomuls, wtddh, 
estimating the whole at the medium price of thirty* sels 
the pound, makes the sum of ninety-six millions and 
sevenlgr-flvethovaandliviestonmois . • • • 86,0T4i^O8(^ 

An immense sum that the dty of Paris might save every year, by .th* 
economy of udng sunshine instead of candles 1 

<< If it should be said, that people are apt to be obstinately atiaiAied te 
old cttstama« and that it will be difficult to induce them to rise before noon, 
eonsequently asy discovery can be of little use, I answer, fill rfe s p g fon** 
dam. I beBeve all who have common sense, as soon as they have learnt 
bom. this paper it Is day-light when the sun rises, will contrive to rise 
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with him ; and^ to compel the rest, I would propose the following vegu- 
latioaa:— ' 

' ^' ^rst— Let a tax be laid of. a louis per wixuLow* oa eveqr wUidow that 
is provided with shutters, to keep out the light of the soiu 

*^ Second — Let the same salutary operation of police be made use of tp 
prevent our burning candles, that inclined us last winter to be move 
economical in wood ; that U, let guards be placed in the shops of the wax 
and tallow chandlers, and no fitmily be permitted to be supplied with 
more than one pound of caudles per week. 

^< Third— Let guards also be posted to stop all the ooaches, 4c. that 
would pass the streets after sunset, except those of physidaaB, aaigeoni, 
and midwives. 

" fourth— Every morning as soon as the sun rises, let all the bells in 
every church be set a^ringing ; and if that is not sufficient, let oanaoa 
be fired in every street, to wake the sluggards effectually, and make them 
Open their e^es to see their true interest. 

*' All the difficulty will be in the first two or three days, after which the 
reformation will be as natural and easy as the present irregularity ; for 
US n'«fi fus le premier paa qui coute* Oblige a man to rise at four in 
the morning, and it is more than probable he shall go willingly to bed 
at eight in the evening ; and, having had eight hours' sleep, he will rise 
9EMffe willingly at four the following morning. But this sum of ninety- 
six millions und seventy-five thousand livres, is not the whole of what 
Sliif-.be saved by my economical project. You may observe, that I 
have calculated upmi only one half of the year, and much may be saVed 
in the other, tbough the days may be shorter. Besides, the immense 
stock of wax and toUow left unconsnmed during the summer, will pro* 
ttabljjtmake candles much cheaper for the ensuing winter, and continue 
cheaper as long as the^ proposed reformation shall be supported. 

** For the great benefit of this discovery, thus freely communicated and 
bestowed by me on the public, I demand neither place, pension, exelu- 
#«ft privilege, nor any other reward whatever. I expeet only to have the 
honour of ii. And yet I know there are little envious minds who will, as 
mna}; deny me this, and say that my invention was known to the 
ancients, and perhaps they may bring passages out of the old books in 
proof of it. I will not dispute with these people that the ancients knew 
not the sua would rise at certahi hours ; they possibly had, a» we have, 
almanacks that predicted it: but it does not ibllow from hence, that 
they knew he gave light aefwm ae he rote. This la what I daim as my 
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diflcoyery. If the aneienU knew it, it must have been long e^ice foi^t- 
ten, for it certainly was unknown to the modemSy at leaet to tlie 
Parisians; which to prove/I need but nie one plain simple orgvraent. 
They are as well instructed, judicions, and prudent a people as exist 
any where in the world, all professing, like myself, to be lovera of eco- 
nomy; and from the many heavy taxes required from them by the 
necessities of the state, have surely reason to be economieal, I say, it is 
impossible that so sensible a people, under sueh circumstances, should 
have lived so long by the smokey, unwholesome, and enormously expen- 
sive light of candles, if they had really known that they might have had 
88 much pure light of the sun for nothing. I am, ^.'— An Abonnb." 



THB PL£mPOT£NTIABY« 
, A conviction, which had at length taken hold of Franklin's mind, led 
him to represent to Congress, the inexpediency of employing three com- 
missioners at the court of France, in a service, the duties of which 
might be discharged with equal facility and at less expense by one. In 
conformity with this suggestion, he was appointed Minister PIenip«»- 
tentiary to that court on the 14th of September, 1778. It was not long 
after this appointment that the Doctor gave a signal proof how ready he 
always was to promote whatever could be useful to mankind, and that 
he considered the interests of science were not to be overlooked amidst 
the diu of war. When Captain Cook's vessel was about to return from 
a voyage of discovery, he wrote the following circular letter to the 
commanders of American cruizers, in his character of minister plenipo- 
tentiary : — 

" To all CaptamB and Commanders qf armed shipSf acting by com- 
mission fnwi the Congress of the United States of America, now in 
war loith Great Britain. 

** Gentlemen,-— A ship having been fitted out from England, brfore the 
commencement of this war, to make discoveries of new oounlvies in un- 
known seas, under the conduct of that most celebrated navigator Cap- 
tain Cook — an undertaking truly laudable in itself, as the increase of 
geographical knowledge fiEusilitates the communication between distant 
nations in the exchange of useful products and manu&etures, and the 
extension of arts, whereby the common eijoymeiits of hmnan life are 
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multiplied and auflfmented, and science of other Idnds increased, to the 
benefit of mankind in general ; this is therefore most earnestly to recom- 
mend to eyery one of you, that in case the said ship, vhich is now ex*- 
pected in the Bnropean seas on her return, should happen to fall into 
your hands, you wouM not consider her an enemy, nor suffer any plun- 
der to be made of the effects contained in her, nor obstruct her imme^ 
diate return tp England, by detaining her or sending her into any other 
port of Borope or America, but that you would treat the said Captain 
Cook and his people with all civility and kindness, affording them as 
common friends to mankind, all the assistance in your power which they 
may happen to stand in need of. In so doing, you will not only gratL^ 
the generosity of your dispositions, but there is no doubt of your obtain- 
ing the approbation of the Congress, and your own American owners. 
I hare the honour to' be, gentlemen, your most obedient, &c. 

" B. Franklin, = 

'' Minister Plenipotentiary from the Congress of the United States to 
the Court of France." 

This act of magnanimity was properly estimated by the British go- 
▼emment. After Cook*s ** Vojage'* was published, being in three 
Tolumes quarto, a copy of the work was sent to Franklin, by the Board 
of Admiralty, with a letter from Lord Howe, stating that it was for- 
warded with the express approbation of the King. One of the gold 
medals struck by the Royal Society in honour of Captain Cook, was 
likewise presented to him after the peace, which as we shall soon find, 
took place towards the close of 1782. Franklin, in a like noble manner, 
protected a Morayian missionaiy vessel, and a vessel sent with provisions 
and clothing from some benevolent citizens in Dublin to the West Indies. 

Having glanced at some of the more important pnblie and diplo- 
matic occupations of Franklin at Paris, we may give a liBW particulars of 
his occasional pursuits as a philosopher. 

He had as early as 1772, offered a report to the Royal Society in 
England on lightning conductors for the powder magazines at Purfleet-; 
and so generally had his principles been adopted that they had become 
very common both in public and private buildings. But while he was 
engaged in endeavtmring at Paris to divert from his country the in- 
juries of war, an ungenerous attempt was made in England to deprive 
him of the fair feme of this invention. 

A fellow-member of the Royal Society^ Mr. B Wilson of London, pro- 
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iBHed to demonttrate In certein experiments at the Peatheont Umi 
knobs vere winerior u condncton to pointi ; experiment! whieh it ie 
said the royal family witnessed and patronised. It is certain tiiattha 
pointed conduetors were removed about this time from Buckingham 
house. Our absent philosopher however met with a spirited defender 
in the late Lord Stanhope. Other members of the Royal Society took 
np the business, and completely exposed the charlatimism of Wilson* 
When Franklin heard of the king's changing his pointed oondnctors for 
Uunt ones, he said*-" It is matter of small importance to me. If I had 
a wish about it at all, it would be that he r^ect them altogether ; for it 
is only since he thought himself and fiunily safe from Uie thunder of 
heaven, that he dared to nse hia own thunder in destroying hia innocent 
subjects." 

While our philosopher was at the court of France, animal magnetism 
attracted much attention in the world, particularly at Paris. The king 
appointed commissioners to examine into the foundation of this pre* 
tended science, amongst whom he requested that Franklin would act* 
But after a &ir and diligent inquiry, the whole was declared to bea mste 
trick, to the entire destruction of the &me and hopes of the adventurer, 
Mesmer* 

It is not the design of this narrative, nor is it possible vrithin the limits 
prescribed, to write a history of the public transactions in which Frankf 
lin was concerned during his official residence in France. Some of the, 
mofe prominent incidents and those of a personal nature, are all that 
can be introduced. But Justice to his memory, as well as gratitude for 
the great services he rendered to his country, require that some of thO' 
particulars should be stated in regard to the means that were usiid tp 
embarrass his proceedings and iujnre his character. ^ 

Among those who took upon themselves this unworthy task, the most . 
active ai^ persevering was Mr. Arthur Lee. This gentleman was a yirv»y. 
ginian by liirth. A few years before the war broke out, he went to Lcmm* } 
don, studied law in the Temple, and commenced practice. His tal^»l»'i 
and attainments were respectable, he was a good writer, and supported 
the cause of his country with ardour and a uniform consistency. |hi& « 
his temper was restless and vehement. Jealous of his rivals and dMt»* » 
trustful of everybody, be invidved himself and those connacted with J|ii|»«e 
in a succession of disputes and difficulties. . - m 

, His hostility to Franklin showed itself at an early fUUe- Wh§n.t]|9ij 
Doctor waastppointed agent for Massachusetts at the court of Lonaon, 
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Mr., Lee was nominated to be his successor whenever he should retire. 
d^tiinstftnoei detained him longer in England than he had ex)[)ect6d. ' 
Mr; Lee grew impatient, and fearing, as he said, that Franklin would 
oerei' '* depart, till he was gathered to his fathers," he resorted to the 
dishonoarable artifice of writing letters to one of the principal members 
of the Massachusetts legislature, filled with charges against him in re- 
gard to his ofiidal conduct, — as destitute of foundation in point of fbct^ 
aa they were of candour and propriety. This was the more reprehen- 
sible aalPranldin consulted him on fitting occasions respecting the afihirs , 
of i»e^ colony, treated him as a friend, considered him as such, and 
spoke favourably of him in his correspondence. It is true, that these 
cmaiiges did not then produce the effect desired by Lee ; yet they gave 
rise to suspidoBS, which long existed in the minds of the prominent men 
of Massachusetts, and which were utterly without any just cause. 

^ Before Dr. Franklin's arrival in France, Mr. Lee had fallen into a 
quarrel with Mr. Deane, the other commissioner, so that his disposition 
towards his two associates was already virulent, when the three met in 
Partt. For seven or eight months, there was, to be sure, an apparent 
harmony^ for Mr. Lee was absent the most of that time in Spain and 
Germany, and the business at the French court vras transacted by ' 
Franklin and Deane. But no sooner had he again joined his colleagues, 
than his snspidons temper and aspiring ambition, raised up new trou- 
bleS; and he began to foment discords both in Europe and America, 
vAdth ultimately threatened alarming consequences to tiie foreign affairs 
of the United States. He was dissatisfied with all that the other two 
ccimmissioneiB had done, found fault with their contracts, and more than 
insinttated that they had been heedlessly extravagant, partial to friends, 
and iadnlgent to themselves in the expenditure of public money. This 
was not the worst. His letters to members of Congress teemed with 
charg;^ end insinuations, which, although they were not sustained by 
any positive evidence, could not ihil to produce impressions, aa erro- 
neous as they yrete unjust to those, whom he chose to eonsider his ette- 
ao^ and v^om he believed to stand ui his way. 

As early aa October, 1777, his designs were unfolded in letters to his 
biefhers,- and to Samuel Adams, who were then members of Congress. 
He represents American aflhirs in France to be Id tiie utmost <fi8order 
9a4 peril, by the iiegligenoe and fidthleflsnefls of his associate eom- 
missioners, who would pay no regard to Mi eonnsels, and admoni'? 
tt«iiSi MM} Whom it was impossible for hdm to controul; and he then begs 
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hiB friMidv, that if tfa«re should be a qnestloii in GoBgprws abottt hit des* 
tination, he should " prefer heing at the court of Trance/' for he had 
discovered that court to be " the great wheel" by which all the otheca 
were moved. He recommended that Dr. Franklin should be sent to 
Vienna, and Mr. Deane to Holland. '^ In that ease/' said he ** I 
should have it in my power to call those to an account, through whose 
hands I know the public money has passed, and which will either never 
be accounted for, or misaccounted for by connivance between those who 
are to share in the public plunder. If this scheme can be executed, it 
irill disconcert all their plans at one stroke without an appearance of in« 
tention, and save both the public and me/' Such hints and insinuations 
require no comment. 

Lee pursued the same manceuyres ibr several months. At one time 
he intimated, that Dr. Franklin had sent out a public vessel on « 
" cruising job," in the profits of which he was to share ; and, at ano* 
ther, that he and the American banker in Paris were in a league tode«* 
fraud the public and to put money into Uieir own pockets. It is 
now needless to say, that there was not one word of truth in these 
charges, nor any grounds for them except in Mr. Lee's heated- passions, 
distempered imagination, and ambitious hopes. He did not succeed in 
his schemes, but he was not the less pertinacious in continuing them. 
His letters jMroduced a mischievous influence, fanning the flame of party^ 
and exciting mispicions of almost every public agent abroad, whom ha 
did not regtu^ as subservient to his views. It is scarcely too much to 
say, that the feuds and divisions, which reigned for a long time in Con- 
gress, with respect to the foreign affidrs of the United States, are to bo 
ascribed more to this malign source, than to all other causes. 

Another individual, who placed himself among the foremost of Dr. 
F)»nklin'8 enemies, was Mr. Ralph Izard. He imbibed his prejudices 
in the first instance from Lee. He resided nearly two years in Paris as 
commissioner from the United States to the court of Tuscany ; but hav 
ing no direct intercourse with that court, and no encouragement that he 
would be received there. It was not in his power to render any putdic 
service, and he was at length recalled. 

There were two causes of his enmity to Franklin. Whilst treaties 
were negotiating vvlth Franco, he conceived that he ought to be con- 
sulted, in virtue of his commlsBion to another court ; he complained of 
being overlooked, and demanded an explanation. Not recognising his 
anthorfty to make such a demand, Dr. Fhmklin was tardy in answering 
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it^sad UV, Und tlMMM to look upon thte remittoiess as a rtisfht, and 
C^awmiia it as the ground of a quarrel. On this point it is enough to 
aay, that he wa» not In the eommisftlon for treating with France, and 
coald not, with the least propriety, claim to be consulted in the negotia* 
tion. Again, «fter Dr. Frankihi became ministiftr plenipotentiary, the 
Arafts for publie money expended in Europe passed through his hands* 
He was to pay the American commissioners at other courts% He paid to 
leant idKMft tw«lte thousand dollars, and, there being no proepect of his 
Igoing tothe court of Tuscany, he declined accepting fnrdier drafts, till 
be £onld rsoeive anch instructions from Congress as would meet the 
^ase. Mr: laard's pride wee wounded by this refusal. He neither sup-^ 
prossed nor concealed his resentment ; nor «yer practised a&y reserve in 
Avowing his setHled hostility to the pUmipotentiary. 

The Imputations of these gentlemen, and some othwa wfth whom 
they were allied in opinion and sympathy, reiterated in letters to mem- 
bers of Congress, did necessarily produce a strong impression, espe- 
cially as Franklin took no pains to vindicate htmsi^f, or to counteract 
theartBofhisenemiesv He was not ignorant of their proceedings. The 
aubstance of their letters, which the writers seemed not to desire should 
be kept secret, was communicated to him by his fHends. Relying on 
his character, and conscious of the rectitade of his course, he allowed 
them to waste their strength in using their owta weapons, and never con* 
descended to repel their charges or explain his conduct. This apparent 
apathy on his part contributed to give countenance to the suspicions 
which had been infused Into the minds of many, by the persevering in*' 
dustry of his adversaries. At one time those suspicions had gaiued so 
much ascendency, that his recall was proposed in Congressi^ There 
were thirty-five members present, eight of whom voted lor his recall) and 
twenty-seven against it. Some of thfe latter were probably not his 
IHends, but yielded to the motives of a patiiotie policy, rather than to 
the impulse of personal feeling. That he was the best man to fill a pub- 
lic station abroad, no one could doubt ; that he should be sacrificed to 
gratify the spleen of disappohited ambition and offended pride, few could 
reconcile to their sense of justtoe, or to their regard for the true interests 
of their country. 

It is a rare, and certainly a glorious felicity that, much as has been 
given to the world of this great man's works, each successive publication 
increases our esteem for his virtues, and our admiration of his under* 
standing ; and ihua it is, that although he did not escape so^h Invidioua 
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4eti»etiaiia diisiiw his Mfetime as most men filling public Bitoations have 
to encounter, yet nis integrity is unsullied at this day, and posletity^ivilly 
we may feel perfectly assured, continue to do him justice. Erery insina- 
-ation and charge to liis injury were speedily put to shame, never again 
• to be repeated but with scorn, although for the time they inflicted pain, 
no doubt, upon the mind of on& of the most disinterested and patriotic 
men that ever existed. 

It is interesting to see in what manner Franklin gptekB of 1^ enemies, 
and of the artifices they employed to Injure him^ In writfaig to the 
Committee of Fc^eign Affairs, eighteen months after Mr. Lee and Mr. 
Jzard began their opposition, he says, — '< Congress have wisely>nji»ned 
4he miners in Europe to agree with one another. I had always re* 
solved to have no quarrel, and have, therefore, made it a constant rule 
to answer ^uo angry, affronting, or abusive letters, of which I haye 
received many, and long ones from Mr.- Lee and Miv Izard, who, I un- 
derstand, and see uideed by the papers, have been writing liberally, or 
rather illiberally against me, to prevent, as one of them says here, any 
Impressions my writings against them might occasion to their prejudice ; 
but I have never before mentioned them in any of my letters.^ To hie 
son-in-law, who had informed him of the efforts made against him by 
certain persons, he replies, that he is " very easy ** about their efforts 
and adds ; — *' I trust in the justice of Congress, that they wiU listen to 
no accusation against me, that I have not first been acquainted with, 
and had an opportunity of answering, I know those gentlemen have 
plenty of ill will to me, though I have never done to either of them the 
smallest injury, or given the least just cause of offence» But my too 
great r^utation, and the respect they show me, and even the compli- 
ments they nutke me, all grieve those unhappy gentlemen.'^ 

He writes in a similar tone, whenever he has occasion to allude to the 
snlject, which rarely occurs except when his attention is called to it'by 
his correspondents. At a date two years later than that of the abdve 
extracts, he says to Mr. Hopkinson : — " As to the friends and enendes 
you jnst mention, I have hitherto, thanks to God, had plenty of >the 
former kind ; they have been my treasure ; and it has perhaps been^no 
disadvantage to me, that I have had a few of the latter. They servftto 
put us upon correcting the faults we have, and avoiding those we are in 
danger of having. They counteract the mischief flattery might do ns^ 
and their malicious attacks make our friends more zealous in serving 
«i^ and, promoting our interests. > At present I do not know more tfaaa 
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tw6 such enemies that I enjoy. I deserved the eon^ty 6t the latter, 
because I might have avoided it by paying him a compliment, which I 
ne^rlected. That of the former I owe to the people of France, who hap- 
pened to respect me too much and him too little ; which I could bear, 
and he conld not They are unhappy that they cannot make every body 
hate me as much as they do ; and I should be so if my friends did not love 
me much more than those gentlemen can possibly love one another." 

Dr. Franklin was ever actuated by &e principles of an enlarged 
humanity and a far-sighted policy, which went to the foundations of civi- 
lization. Even when most eagerly employed as a public functionary, his 
feelings and thoughts were ceaselessly branching out in a variety of 
diraetions for the well-being and enlightenment of his species. In these 
respects he was greatly in advance of his age. The four following papers, 
on different topics, are illustrations of his important services as a moral 
teacher and reformer. The quiet satire of the fint of them is very 
^od. 



ON THE SLAVE TRADE. 

'' Reading in the newspapers the speech of Mr« Jackson in Congress, 
against meddling with the affair of slavery, or attempting to mend the 
condition of slaves, it put me in mind of a similar speech, made about 
one hundred years since, by Sidi Mahomet Ibrahim, a member of the 
Bivan of Algiers, which may be seen in Martin's account of his consul- 
ship, 1687. It was against grantiuflr the petition of the sect called Erika, 
or Purists, who prayed for the abolition of piracy and slavery, as being 
unjust. Mr. Jackson does not quote it: perhaps he has not seen it. 
If, therefore, some of its reasonings aro to be ibund in his eloquent 
speech, it may only show that men's interests operate, and are operated 
on^ with surprising similarity, in all countries and climates, whenever 
they are under similar circumstances. The African i^eeh, as trans- 
lateid, is as follows. 
'^ * Alia Bismillah, &c. God is great, and Mahomet is his prophet 
" * Have these Erika considered the consequences of granting their 
petition? If we cease our cruises against the Christians, how shall we 
;.b8 furnished with the commodities their country produces, and which are 
SQ necessary for us ? If we forbear to make slaves of their people^ who» 
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commoa labours fd our city, and of your fisujEuUes ? Must we not then 
be our own slaves ? And is there not more oompaa^on and more &voar. 
doe to us Mussnlmen than to those Christian dogs ? We have now 
above fifty thousand slaTSS in and near Algiers. This number, if not 
kept up by fresh supplies wiH soon diminish ,. and be gradually annihi--^ 
lated. If, then, we oease taking and plundering the imftdels' ships, and 
miJung slaves of the seamen and passengers, our lands will become of n» 
value, for want of cultivation ; the rents of bouses in the dty vrill sink. 
one*half ; and the revenues of government, arising from the share of 
prizes, must be totally destroyed. And for what ? To gratify the whimi 
of a whimsical sect, who vroold have us not only forbear making more 
slaves, bat even manumit those we have. But who is to indemnify their 
masters for the loss ? WiH the state do it ? Is our treasury sufficient ? 
Will the Brika do itt— «an they do it ? Or would they, to do v^t they 
think justice to the slaves, do a greater injostiee to the owners ? And if 
we set our slaves free, what is to be done with them ? Few of them will 
return to th^ native countries— they know too well the greater hard- 
ships they must there be subject to. They will not embrace our holy 
religion : they will not adopt our manners: our people will not pollute, 
themselves by intermarrying with them. Must we maintam them a$ 
beggars in our streets; or suf^ our properties to bo the prey of. theiv. 
pillage ? ibr men accustomed to slavery wiU not work fbf a Hvelibood 
when not compelled. Were they not slaves in their omi eoimtriea 2 Ar*. 
not Spain, Portugal, France, and the Italian states, governed by despot^^ 
who hold all their subjects in slavery, without exoepticm 7 £ven £ng* 
land treats her sailors as slaves ; for they are^ whenever the gQ>vemQi$nt 
pleases, seized and confined in ships of war, condemned not only to w»r]s^ 
but to fight for small wages, or a mete subsistenoey not better than out 
slaves are allowed by us. Is their eonditioo, then, made worse by their 
falling into our hands? No : they have only exchanged one slavery for 
another ; and, I may say, a bettor : fbr here they are brought into a 
land where the sun of Islamism gives forth its Hght, and shines in fiill 
splendour, and they have an opportunity of making theokselves ae» 
^uainted with the true doetrinO) aiul thereby saving thew immortal 
souls. Those who remain at home have not that happiness* Sending 
the slaves home, Husa^ would b^ sending them ont o^ li^ht ifktfk ddrk^ 
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^ < X T0p6»t Iib6 <|«MBtSon, wiMt i» to be doM ivith ttiem? T hftT6 heard 
it 8iig:gested, t^t they mlgbt be playited in theivildeniegB; where there in 
fdenty of land for them to edbaist on, and where they may flonrish 
as a tree state. Bat they ate, I doubt, too Htile disposed to labonr with- 
out compnieton, as well as too ig^norant to establish good government ; 
asd the wild Arabs would soon molest and destroy, or again enslave 
them. While serving ns, we take care to provide them with every thing ; 
and they are treated with humanity. The labourers in theh* own coiin- 
tfies are, as I am informed, worse ibd, lodged, and clothed. The con- 
dition of most of th«m is therefore already mended, and requires no 
farther improvement. Here their lives are in safety. They are not 
liable to be impressed for sddiers, and forced to cut one another's 
Ghrf stian throats, as is the wars of their own countries. If some of the 
religious mad bigots, who now tease us with their silly petitions, have, ih 
a fit of blind Mai, freed their slaves, it was not generosity, it was not 
humanity, thai moved them to the action ; it was from the conscious 
burden of a load of sins, and hope, from the supposed merits of so good 
a work, to be excused from damnation. How grossly are they mistaken, 
in imagining slavery to be disavowed by the Alcoran I Are not the two 
precepts, to quote no more, * Masters, treat your slaves with kindness-^ 
slaves, serve your masters with cheerfulness and fidelity,' clear proofs to 
the contrary f— Nor can the plundering of infidels be in that sacred book 
forbidden ; since it is well known from it, that Ood has given the world, 
sfed all that it contains, to his foithful Mnssulmen, who are to enjoy it of 
right, as fast as they conquer it. Let us then hear no more of this detes- 
table proposition, tiie manumission of Christian slaves, the adoption of 
which would, by depredating our lands and houses, and thereby depriv- 
ing so many good dtizens of their properties, create universal discontent 
at^ provoke insurrections, to the endangering of government, and pro- 
ducing general confiision. I have, therefore, no doubt that this wise 
council will prefer the comfort and happiness of a whole nation of true 
believers, imto the whim of a few Erika, and dismiss the petition.* 

*' The result was, as Mr. Martin tells us, that the Divan came to this 
resolution :—' That the doctrine, that the plnpdering and enslaving 
the Christians is unjust, is at the best problematical ; but that it is the 
interest of this state to continue the practice, is clear : therefore, let 
the petition be rejected.'-— And it was rejected accordingly. 
*' And since like motives are apt to produce^ in the minds of men, like 



o|>iMdiift aiid rosolntioiiB, may ^e not venture to predict ^ni this w^ 
count, that the petitloDS to the parliament of England for aboliidliibg^^ 
ftlave trade, to bay nothing of other legislatures, and debates upon Se^ 
^•ill hare a similar eonclusion f — HisTORictra." 



OBSERVATIONS ON WAR. 

" By the original law of nations, war and extirpation were the punish- 
ment of injury. HumaniRing by degrees, it admitted slavery instead of 
death: a further step was, the exchange of prisoners instead of slavery: 
another, to respect more the property of prlyate persons under conquest, 
and be content with acquired dominion. Why should not this law of 
nations go on improving 7 Ages have intervened between its 'several 
steps ; but as knowledge of late increases rapidly, why should not those 
steps be quickened 1 Why should it not be agreed to, as the future law 
of nations, that in any war hereafter, the following descriptions of men 
should be undisturbed, have the protection of both sides, and be per- 
mitted to follow their employments in security ? namely :— 

<' 1. Cultivators of the earth, because they labour for the subsistence 
of inankind. 
'< 2. Fishermen for the same reason. 

''3. Merchants and traders in unarmed ships, who accommodate 
different nations by communicating and exchanging the necessaries and 
conveniences of life. 

<< 4. Artists and mechanics, inhabiting and working in open towns. 
'^ It is hardly necessary to add, that the hospitals of enemies shpntd 
be unmolested^they ought to be assisted. It is for the interest of 
humanity in general, that the occasions of war, and the inducements to 
it, should be diminished. If rapine be abolished, one of the encourage- 
ments to war is taken away ; and peace therefore to be more likely to 
continue and be lasting. 

'* The practice of robbing merchants on the high seas — a remnant of 
the ancient piracy— though it might be accidentally beneficial to particu- 
lar persons, is far from being profitable to all engaged in it, or to the 
nation that authorises it. In the beginning of a war some rich ships are 
surprised and taken. This encourages the first adventurer to fit out 
more armed vessels ; and many others to do the same. But the enemy 
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.i,<t:tbe 9ftme time become more careful, arm their merchant; slUpi^ betteir, 
ami render them not so easy to be taken : they go also more under the 
protection of convoys. Thus, while the privateers to take them ar^ 
multiplied, the vessels snljected to be taken, and the chances of profii^ 
are diminished ; so that many cruises are made wherein the expenses 
overgo the gains ; and, as in the case of other lotteries, though particu- 
lars have got prizes, the mass of adventurers are losers; the whole ex- 
pense of fitting out privateers during a vrar being much greater than the 
whole amount of goods taken. 

*' Then there is the national loss of all the labour of so many men, 
during the time they have been employed in robbing — ^who, beside^, 
spend what they get in riot, drunkenness, and debaudiery — ^lose their 
habits of industry — are rarely fit for any sober business after peace— 
and serve only to increase the number of highwaymen and housebreakers. 
Even the adventurers who have been fortunate, are by sudden wealth, 
led into expensive living, the habit of which continues when the means of 
supporting it cease, and finally ruins them : .a just punishment for their 
having wantonly and unfeelingly ruined many honest, innocent traders, 
and ^eir &milies, whose substance was employed in scurving the common 
interest of mankind." 



ON THE IMPRESS OF SEAMEN. 

Notes copied from Dr. Franklin's writing in pencil In the margin of 
Judge Fostei>'8 celebrated argument in &vour of the impressing of sea- 
men (published in the folio editions of his works.) 

" Judge Foster, p. 158. *' Every man.' — The conclusion here from the 
whole to a part, does not seem to be good logic. If the alphabet should 
say, Let us all fight for the defence of the whole, that is equal, and may 
therefore be just. But if it should say. Let A, B, C, and D, go out and 
fight for us, while we stay at home and sleep in whole skins, that is not 
equal, and therefore cannot be just. 

" lb. * Employ.' — If you please, the word signifies engaging a man to 
work for me, by offering him such wages as are suiBcient to induce him 
to prefer my service. This is very different from compelling him to 
work on such terms as I think proper. 

" lb* ' This service and employment/ &c.— These are false facts. His 
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employment and service are not the same. Under the mercliant be fofit 
in an unarmed Teasel, not obliged to fight, but to transport merchandise* 
In the king's service he is obliged to fight, and to hazard aU the dangenr 
of battle. Sickness on board of king's ships is also more common taid 
more mortal. The merchant's service, too, be can quit at the end of 
the voyage— not the king's. Also the merchant's wages are modi 
higher. 

''lb, ' I am very sensible/ Sec, — Here are two things put in comptP 
risen that are not comparable, viz. — injury to seamen, and inoonveoience. 
to trade. Inconvenience to the whole trade of a nation will not jaslii^ 
iiy ostice to a single seaman. If the trade would sufer without hia seN 
vice, it is able, and ought to be willing, to offer him such wages as may 
induce him to afford his service voluntarily. 

<< Page 159. ' Private mischief must be borne with patience, for pre- 
venting a national calamity.' Where is this maxim in law and' good 
policy to be found ? And how can that be a maxim which is not con-^ 
sistent with common sense? If the maxim had been, Uiat private mia* 
chiefs, which prevent a national calamity, ought to be generously 4»m- 
pensated by the nation, one might understand it — but that such private 
mischief^ are only to be borne with patience, is absurd. 

*' lb. 'The expedient,' &c. 'And,' &c. (paragraphs 2 and 3.)— 
Twenty ineffectual or inconvenient schemes will not justify one tbaX ia 
nx\just. 

** lb, ' Upon the foot of,' &c.— Your reasoning, indeed, like a Ue^ 
stands but upon one foot ^ truth upon two. 

" Page 160. ' Full wages.' — Probably the same they had in the mec^ 
chant's service. 

" Page 174. * I hardly admit,' &c. (paragraph 5.)— When this anthor 
speaks of imi^essing, page 158, he diminishes the horror of the practice 
as much as possible, by presenting to the mind one sailor only suf^ring 
a ' hardship' (as he tenderly calls it) in some * particular cases* only ; 
and he places against this private mischief the inconvenience to the trade 
of the kingdom. But if, as he supposes it is often the case, the sailor who 
is pressed and obliged to serve for the defence of trade, at the rate of 
twenty-five shillings a month, could get three pounds fifteen shilUaga.in 
the merchant's service, you take from him fifty shillings a*month ; and 
if you have a 100,000 in your service, you rob this honest industrious 
pa^ of society and their poor families of £250,000 per month, or three 
mUlians a-year, and at the same tfane oblige them to hazard their Uvea 
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in defence of yonr trade; to tbo defence of which all ongkt indeed to 
contidlMlM (and toilors among the rest) in proportion to their profits hy 
It ; but thie three millions Is more than their share, if they did not pay 
with their persons; and when you fbrce that, methinks yon shoald ex* 
cose the othw. 

" But, it may he said^ to giye the lung's seamen merchmt's wages, 
would cost the nation too much, and call for more taxes. The question 
will amount to this — ^Whether it be just in a community, that the richer 
part should oompel the poorer to fight in defence of them and their pro- 
perties, for such wages as they think fit to allow, and punish them if 
they rejfose ? Our aathor tells us that it is * UgaV I have not law 
enough to dispute his authorities, but I cannot persuade myself that it is 
equi^^e. I wiH, however, own for the present, that it may be lawful 
when necessary ; but then I contend that it may be used so as to produce 
the samo good efibcts — the public security — ^without doing so much 
intolerable injustice as attends the impressing common seamen. In 
order to be better understood, I would premise two things : — First, That 
Toluntary seamen may be had for the service, if they were sufficiently 
paid. Tlie proof is, that to serve in the same ship, and incur the same 
danger, you have no occasion to impress captains, lieutenants, second 
lieutenimts, midshipmen, pursers, nor many other officers. Why, but 
that iSoA profits of their places, or the emoluments expected, are sufficient 
inducements f The business then is, to find money, by impressing, 
suffident to make the sailors all volunteers, as weU as their officers ; and 
this wi&out any fresh burden upon trade. The second of premises, is 
tiiat twenty-five shillings a-month, with his share of the salt beef, pork, 
and peas-pudding, being sufficient for the subsiBtence of a hard-working 
seaman, it will certainly be so for a sedentary scholar or a gentleman. I 
would then propose to form a treasury, out of which encouragements to 
seamen should be paid. To fill this treasury, I would unpress a number 
of ciidl officers, who at present have great salaries, oblige them to serve 
in their, respective offices for twenty-five shilUngs a-month, with their 
share -of mess provisions, and throw the rest of their salaries into tiia 
seamen^e treasury. If such a press-warrant were given me to execute, 
the first I would press should be a recorder of Bristol, or a Mr. Justice 
Foster, because I might have need of his edifying example to show how 
much impressing ought to be borne with ; for he would certainly find, 
that though to be reduced to twenty-five shillings a-month might be a 
^private mUckirfj* yet that, agtee^ly to his maxim of law and good 
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policy, it ' Mighi to be borne with poHmiee,* for prei«iitiDK e natimiai 
calamity. Then I would press the rest of the judges ; md, opening tl«B 
red book, I would press every civil of&eer of government, from £fiO 
a-year salary up to £50,000, which would throw an immense turn info 
our treasury : and these gentlemen could not complain, since they wooild 
receive twenty-five shillings a-month and their rations ; and this without 
being obliged to fight. Lastly, I think I would fanpreM * * * 



Olf THE CRIMINAL LAWS, AND THE PRACTICE 
OF PRIVATEERING. 

Letter to Benjamin Vaughan, Esq, 

MarchUth^ll^, 

** Mt Dbar FRiBNi>,»-Among the pamphlets you lately sent me, 
was one entitled Thoughts on Executive Justice. In return for that, I 
eend you a French one on the same subject-^Observatfons concemailt 
I'Execution de TArtlcle II. de la Declaration snr le Vol. They are both 
addressed to the judges, but written, as you will see, in a very diflfevent 
apiriL The English author is for banging all thieves^— the Freirichman Is 
for proportioning punishments to ofikicee. 

" If we really believe, as we profess to believe, that the law of HMW 
was the law of Ood—the dictate of Divine wisdom, infinitely feupettorto 
human— on what principles do we ordain death aa the punishment of an 
offence, which, according to that law, was only to be punished by ftved- 
titution of fourfold ? To put a man to death for an offence which does 
not deserve death is it not a murder ? — and, as the French writcnr eaya 
' J)oit''9n pumr un deUt contre la soeUti par un crime eonirela Mt^ 
ture?' 

*^ Superfluous property is the creature of society. Simple and mild 
laws were sufficient to guard the property that was merely neoe^saf^f. 
The savage's bow, his hatcbet, and his coat of skins, were sufflciMliiy 
secured without law, by the fear of personal resentment and retallatlott. 
When, by virtue of the first laws, part of the sodety accumalatMl 
wealth, and grew powerful, they enacted others more severe, and wi^wid 
protect their property at the expense of humanity. Tbds w«Brabttrii% 
tibeir poiKer and commeneiBg a tyranny. If aaavag^, bctftot M^filiDkl 
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into society had been told — < Your neighbour by this means, may be- 
come owner, of a hundred deer ; but if your brother, or your son, or 
yomvelf, having no de^ of your own, and being hungry, should kill one, 
8Q, infamous death mu«t be the consequence,' he would probably have 
preferred his liberty, and his common right of killing any deer, to all 
tiie advantages of society that might be proposed to him. 

*^ That it is better a hundred guilty persons should escape than that 
one innocent person should suffer, is a maxim that has been long and 
generally approved — ^never, that I know of, controverted. Even the 
sanguinary author of the Thoughts agrees to it, adding well, ' that the 
very thought of iT^jured innocence, and much more that of suffering 
innocence, must awaken all our tenderest and most compassionate feel- 
ings, and at the same time, raise our highest indignation against the in- 
struments of it. But,' he adds, ' there is no danger of either, from a 
strict adherence to the laws.' Really ! — Is it then impossible to make 
an unjust law ? And if the law itself be unjust, may it not be the very 
* instrument, which ought to raise the author's and every body's highest 
indignation V I see in the last newspapers from London, that a wo- 
maa is capltaDy convicted at the Old Bailey, for privately stealing out of 
.a shop some gauze, value fourteen shillings and threepence. Is there any 
l^oportion between the injury done by a theft, value fourteen shillings 
\lHid threepence, and the punishment o£ a human creature, by death, on 
thet gibbet? Might not that woman, by her labour, have made the re- 
paration, ordained by God in paying fourfold ? Is not all punishment 
•^ifltCted beyond the merit of the offence, so much punishment of inno- 
oexiQe ? In this light, how vast is the annual quantity, of not only 
ir^fUr&i, but suffering innocence, in almost all the civilized states of 



*< But it seems to have been thought that this kind of innocence may 
Imi^ punished by way of preventing crimes. I have read, indeed, of a cruel 
Turk in Barbary, who, whenever he bought a new Christian slave, or- 
dered him immediately to be hung up by the legs, and to receive a hun- 
.dfisd blows of a cudgel on the soles of his feet, that the severe sense of 
the punishment, and fear of incurring it thereafter, might prevent the 
fytuXtB that should merit it. Our author himself would hardly approve 
entirely of this Turk's conduct in the government of slaves ; and yet he 
i|>pears to reoomukend something like it for the government of Engli^ 
Wii^cts,. when he applauds the reply of Judge Burnet to the convict 
horse-stiealer ; who befaig asked what he had to say why judgment of 
deithj^ttldttot gass against himi and answering, that it was hard to 
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hang R mail for otUp stealing a bone, waa told by the Jiiil^, ' 9Ign.i|ioa . 
art not to be bangeid for only stealing a horse, bnt thai borses may snot 
be stolen.' Tbe man's answer, if candidly examined, will, I im^jilne, 
appear reasonable, as being founded on the eternal prlndple of justice, 
and equity^ that punishments should be proportioned to criBEences ; and 
the Judge's reply brutal and unreasonable, though the writer wishes all 
Judge8 to carry it with them whenever they go tbe circuit, and to bear it 
in their minds, as eontaining a wise reason for iall the penal statutes 
which they are called upon to put in execution. * It at once illustrates,' 
says he, ' the true grounds and reasons of all capital punishments 
whatsoever, namely, that every man's propetty, as wdQ as his liie, may 
be held inviolate.' Is there then no difference in value between pro*- 
perty and life ? If I think it right that the crime of murder should be 
punished with death, not only as an equal punishment qf the crime, bnt 
to prevent other murders, does it follow that I must aj^rove of inflict- 
ing the same punishment for a little invasion on my property by theft ? 
If I am not myself so barbarous, so bloody*>minde^ and revengeful, as 
to kill a fellow-creature for stealing from me fourteen shillings and three- 
pence, how can I approve of a law that does it 7 Montesquieu, who was 
himself a judge, endeavours to impress other maums. He must have 
known what human judges feel on such occasions, and what the effects 
of those feelings ; and, so far from thinking that seiFere and excessive 
punishments prevent crimes, he assorts, as quoted by our French writer, 
that-— 

*' L'atrocitS de» loix en empeche VexecuHon. 

" LorwpiA la peine est sane mesure, on est seuvent obligi de hdpri' 
ferer Vwiptmiti. 

" La cause de tons les relachemens vient de Vimpuniti des crimes, et 
non de la moderation des peines. 

** It is said by those who know Europe generally, that there are more 
thefts committed and punished annually in England, Ihan in all the 
other nations put together. If this be so, there must be a cause or' 
causes for such depravity in our common people. May not one be* the 
deficiency of justice and morality in our national government, mani- 
{(Bsted in our oppressive conduct to subjects, and nnjust wars on our 
neighbours ? View the long-persisted in, unjust, monopolizing treat- 
mei^t of Ireland, at length acknowledged ! View the plundering go- 
vernment exercised by our merchants in the Indies ; the confisoiling 
war made upon the American colonies ; and, to say nothing of those 
upon France and Spain, view the late war upon Holhmd, which was seen 



bf 4t0fiaML IBmtxpe in no other light than that of a war of rapine and 
p<lla|;«^-*4li6 hojMft of an immense and easy prey beingp its only apparent, 
nmA probably Hs true and real, motive and enconragement ! Justice is as 
gtrfeuy lluo betireen neighbour nations, as between neighbour citizens. 
A. hJgh^Mifman ia as much a robber vhen he plunders in a gang as when 
eingle; and a nation that makes an uijust war is only a great gang. 
After employing your people in robbing the Dutch, it is strange, that 
being put oat of that employ by peace, they still continue robbing, and 
foty one another : piraimief as the French call it, or privateering, is the 
w n iversa l' bent of the English nation, at home and abroad, wherever 
settled. No lees tJum seven hundred privateers were, it is said, com- 
mlssioBedintbelast -warl These were fitted out by merchants, to prey 
ttpon ofiier merchants, who had never done them any li\jury. Is there 
probably any one of those privateering merchants of London, who were 
io ready ix> rob the merchants of Amsterdam, that would not as readily 
pfauMder another London merchant of the next street, if he could do it 
with the same impunity 7 The avidity, the tUieni appetenSf is the same ; 
it is the lear alone of the gallows that makes the difference. How then 
can- a nation 'whieh among the honestest of its people, has so many 
(hievee by inelination, and whose government encouraged and com* 
MiSBloned no less than seven hundred gangs of robbers-^ow can such 
ft'satton have the ftce to condemn the crime in individuals, and hang up 
UttKkty of them in a morning ? It naturally puts one in mind of a New* 
gate anecdote* One of the prisoners complained, that in the night some- 
liody had taken his buckle out of his shoes. ' What the devil !' says 
another, * have we tiien thieves amongst us ? It must not be suffered 
Let us seareh out the rogue, and pump him to death !' 

There is, however, one late instance of an English merchant who will 
not profit by such ill-gotten gain. He was, it seems, part-owner of a 
ship, which the other owners thought fit to employ as a letter of marque, 
and whieh took a ntunber of French prizes. The booty being shared, he 
1ms now an agent here inquiring, by an advertisement in the Gazette, 
for those who have sugared the loss, in order to make them, as far as in 
him lies, restitution. This conscientious man is a Quaker. The Scotch 
Presbyterians were formerly as tender ; for there is still extant an ordi- 
nance of the town-oouncil of Edinburgh made soon after the Reform- 
atioB, * forbidding the purchase of prize goods, under pain of losing the. 
fl^edom of the burgh for ever, with other punishment at the will of the 
magiitjates ; the practice of making prizes being contrajry to good con- 
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flcience, and the rule of treating ChTbtlan brethren as we woold viabto 
be treated ; and such goods are not to be sold by any godly man witlwn 
this burgh,* The race of these godly men in Scotland is probably es* 
tinct, or their principles abandoned, since, as far as that nation had a 
hand in promoting the war against the colonies, prizes and conflscatlonB 
are believed to ha?e been a considerable motive. 

It has been for some time a generally received opinion, that a militaiy 
man is not to inquire whether a war be Just or unjust ; he is to execute 
his orders. All princes who are disposed to become tyrants, must pro- 
bably approve of this opinion, and be willing to establish it ; but is it not 
a dangerous one — since, on that principle, if the tyrant commands his 
army to attack and destroy not only an unoffending neighbour nation, 
but even his own subjects, the army is bound to obey ? A negro slave in 
our colonies, being commanded by his master to rob or murder a neigh- 
bour, or do any otiier immoral act, may refuse ; and the magistrate will 
protect him in his refusal. The slavery then of a soldier is worse than 
that of a negro! A conscientious officer, if not restrained by the appre- 
hension of its being imputed to another cause, may indeed resign rather 
than be employed in an unjust war ; but the private men are slaves for 
Kfe ; and they are, perhaps, incapable of judging for themselves. We 
can only lament their fate, and still more that of a sailor, who is oftoa 
dragged by force from his honest occupation, and compelled to imbma 
his hands in perhaps innocent blood. But methinks, it well behoves 
merchants (men more enlightened by their education, and perfectly free 
from any such force or obligation) to consider well of the jostice of a 
war, before they voluntarily engage a gang of ruffians to attack their 
fellow-merchants of a neighbouring nation, to plunder them of their 
property, and perhaps ruin them and their families, if they yield it ; or, 
to wound, maim, and murder them, if they endeavour to defend it. 
Yet these things are done by Christian merchants whether a war be 
just or unjust ; and it can hardly be just on both sides. They are done 
by English and American merchants, who, nevertheless, complain of 
private theft, and hang by dozens the thieves they have taught by their 
own example. 

It is high time, for the sake of humanity, that a stop were put to this 
enormity. The United States* of America, though better situated than 
any European nation to make profit by privateering (most of the trade 
of Europe with the West Indies passing before their doors), are, as ftr 
as in them lies, endeavoarlng to abolish the practice, by oifering in all 
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<ilicfr treaties irith of3i«r powers^ an artiele, engaging solemnly, that in 
•case of future 'war, no privateer shall be commisnoned on eitiier side'; 
-and fhat unarmed merchant ships, on both sides, shall pursue their voy- 
-ages unmoleMed. This will be a happy improvement of the law of 
'natlens. The humane and the just cannot but wish general success to 
the proposition. With unchangeable esteem and affection, I am, my 
<lMr Mend, ever yours." 



THE PACIFICATOR. 

Barly ta the year 1762, the subject of peace with the United States, 
began to oceupy the attention of the British parliament in a more serious 
manner than ever. The capture of Lord Cornwallis's army at Yorictown, 
the inability of the ministers to supply the place of these troops for 
Another campaign, the foot that Holland had recently joined the belli* 
gerents against England, the enormous expenses of tiie war ; aU these 
things bad contributed to open the eyes of the people, and to raise a 
ganwal damoar for peace. 

It was soon discovered in Parliament, that the public sentiment had 
tammunicated itself to that body, and that the overwhelming majority 
(wUch had sustained the ministers through the war was greatly reduced, 
<tf .not annihilated. There soon followed a change of ministers and mea- 
-Motet; and ere long a provisional treaty, which was merely a treaty of 
tpotnB, was concluded ; commercial regulations having been left for a 
Aitifre arrangement. The treaty was si^ed at Paris, by both parties in 
ilveform on the dOth November, 1782. 

' Lotd: Brougham in his sketch of the character of Mr. Wedderbum. 
afterwards Lord Loughborough, recently published, has unguardedly re*- 
.peated a false report, respecting the signing of the treaty, which was oir- 
enlated^ soon aiter the event, but promptly refuted. In alluding to 
!Mt, Wedderbum's abusive speech against Dr. Franklin, before the Privy 
Cotmetl, already noticed. Lord Brougham, says :—'^ It is well known^ 
that when the ambassadors were met to sign the peace of VersailleSy by 
'mUidk fttSb independence of America was acknowledged, Franklin re- 
(Uredin order to change his dress, and affix his name to the treaty 
Ih tboM'garments whigh he wore when attending the Privy Ccnacfl, and 
whieh^ha^bad kept^ hhn, for many yeaT&" Now this statement ap** 
IMaM 19 betmtlrelT^etraiiaoaa. The report waa iiOitiBiled in Bng^d, at 
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a time when the treaty was a topic of vehement discuseion ; aiid It was 
eagerly seized upon to gratify the malevolence of a disappointed party. 
When it appeared in print, it was immediately contradicted by Mr. 
Whitefoord^ who was present at the signing of the treaty, and who affixed 
his name to it as secretary to the English Commissioner. '' Thia absnrd 
story/' says Mr. Whitefoord, " has no foundation but in the imagina- 
tion of the inventor. He supposes that the act of signing the peace took 
place at the house of Dr. Franklin. The fact is otherwise ; the confer- 
ences, were held, and the treaty was signed, at the hotel of the British Com- 
missioner, where Dr. Franklin, and the other American CommissioneFS 
gave their attendance for that purpose. The court of Versailles having at 
that time gone into mourning for the death of some German prince, the 
Doctor of course was dressed in a suit of black cloth ; and it is in the 
recollection of the writer of this, and also, he believes, of many other 
people, that when the memorable philippic was pronounced against Dr. 
Franklin in the Privy Council, he was dressed in a suit of figured Mca^ 
Chester velvet,** See Gentleman's Magazine, for July, 1785, p. 561. 
The error may have arisen from the circumstance that when the treaty 
of alliance between France and the United States was signed, Franklin 
was dressed in this suit of velvet. 

The provisional treaty of peace was violently assailed in the BritiA 
parliament, and became one of the principal causes of the dissolution of 
the cabinet under Lord Shelburne. The coalition ministry which fol« 
lowed, probably hoped to obtain some finvonrable change in the deflni* 
tive treaty, or, at all events, to introduce modifications and commercial 
principles, which would render it more acceptable to the nation. Mr. 
Hartley was accordingly sent over to Paris, duly commissioned by the 
King, and instructed, to negotiate with the American ewroys, not only, 
'< for perfecting and establishing the peace, friendship, and good under- 
standing so happily commenced by the provisional articles," but also 
" for opening, promoting, and rendering perpetual, the mutual inter- 
course of trade and commerce, between the two countries." Mr. Hart- 
ley was the bearer of a letter from Mr. Fox, then one of the ministers, to 
Dr. Franklin, containing professions of personal friendship, and express- 
ing a hope that the treaty of peace would terminate in a substantial re- 
conciliation. 

A commercial article was proposed to Mr. Hartley by the American 
envoys, which they said they were ready to confirm. By this article, it 
was agreed, that whenever his Britannic Migesty should withdraw bis 
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fleets and armies from tlie United States, all the liarboars and ports 
should be open to British trading vessels in the same manner as to Ame« 
rican ships, and without any other charges or duties. It was required, 
as a reciprocal privilege, that American vessels should be admitted on 
the same footing into British ports. Mr. Hartley was not prepared to 
assent to this proposal. He represented the Navigation Act as a barrier 
to such an arrnngement^ and proposed that the commerce between the 
two countries should stand on the same basis as before the war; adding, 
that this was only a temporary provision, which might be gradually ma- 
tured into a more complete compact. The West India trade offered 
other embarrassments. For months nothing was accomplished.. All 
the propositions went to England, and were returned with unsatisfactory 
answers. The American negotiators drew up a series of new articles, 
chiefly relating to commerce, which they were willing should be inserted, 
and which embraced Dr. Franklin's philanthropic scheme for protecting 
private property in time of war, and for suppressing the practice of pi-i- 
vateering. None of them was accepted ; and the preliminary articles 
were finally adopted as a definitive treaty, and signed as such at Paris, 
on the 3rd*of September, 1783. 

The definitive treaty being finally ratified by the two governments, the 
tlrama of the revolution was closed. The sentiments expressed by Dr. 
Franklin on this occasion, in a letter to his friend Charles Thomson, are 
worthy to be hdd in perpetual remembrance by his countrymen. 

« Thus the great and hazardous enterprise we have been engaged in i$!, 
God be praised, happily completed ; an event I had hardly expected J 
«ihould live to see. A few years of peace, well-improved, will restore and 
increase our strength ; but our future safety will depend on our union 
and our virtue. Britain will be long watching for advantages to recover 
what she has lost. If we do not convince the world, that we are a na- 
tion to be depended on for fidelity in treaties ; if we appear nesriigeut in 
paying our debts, and ungi-ateful to those who have served and be- 
friended us; our reputation, and all the strength it is capable of procur- 
ing will be lost, and fresh attacks upon us will be encouraged and pro- 
.moted by better prospects of success. Let us, therefore, beware of being 
lulled into a dangerous security, and of being both enervated and im- 
poverished by luxury ; of being weakened by internal contentions and 
divisions ; of being shamefully extravagant in contracting private debts, 
while we are backwaM in discharging honourably those of the public ; of 
neglect in military exercises and discipline, and In providing stores of 
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arms and munitions of war, to be ready on occasion : for all these are 
dreumstances that give confidence to enemies and diffidence to friends ; 
and the expenses required to prevent a war, are much lighter than those 
that will, if not prevented, be absolutely necessary to maintain it." 

After the peace, Franklin's duties as minister plenipotentiary had be- 
come less burdensome. His correspondence, however, was at all times a 
heavy task. During the war the relatives of the foreign officers, who 
served in America, wrote to him continually for information about their 
friends. Memoirs and projects innumerable were communicated to him 
on scientific subjects and particularly on politics, government and 
finance. People all over Europe, proposing to emigrate to America, ap- 
plied to him for an account ot the country, and of the advantages it 
held out to ne^v settlers, each asking advice suited to his particular case. 
To diminish the trouble of answering these inquiries, and to difiuse such 
a knowledge of his country as might be useful to persons who intended 
to settle there, he wrote a pamphlet entitled " Information to those who 
would remove to America," which he caused to be printed and distribu- 
ted. It was translated into German. In some instances he was much 
annoyed by correspondents who had no claims upon him, and who 
wrote to him upon all Borts of subjects. It was published in a news- 
paper, that Dr. Franklin knew a sovereign remedy for the dropsy. This 
was repeated far and near, and letters came from every quarter, beseech- 
ing him to impart so invaluable a secret. 

Human undertakings are not often accomplished so successfully as 
were all the ends of Dr. Franklin's mission to France. His country had 
obtained the alliances and every important aid she sought in the war ; 
she had conquered a glorious and satisfactory peace ; and if her com- 
mercial relations with Europe were as yet unsettled, it was attributable 
in a great degree to the magnitude and novelty of heir claims. She rose 
before the rest of the world, as the great proginator of men rose upon 
earth — at once mature ! Well might the situation she was to occupy 
puzzle those who were only learned in books and precedents. 

The plenipotentiary, who for a long time had striven largely, perhaps 
principally, towards the great work of an actual peace, was occupied for 
nearly two succeeding years of his life, in endeavouring to perfect what 
he justly called a greater work still — ^that of reconciliation between the 
United States and Oreat Britain. 

In varionp passages of his correspondence, there can be traced the 
alterations in FrankUn's sentiments with respect to England and her 
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ralers ; nor I0 tbere anythingr more instnictiTe tlun to view the progresf 
of these changes : for there is no doubt that he felt like all the rest of the 
well-informed colonists, and consequently his sentiments were either an 
exponent of the popular opinion, or must have influenced it sooner or 
later. By attending, then, to the measures which produced the aliena- 
tion of this distinguished patriot, one may trace the steps by which 
England lost her colonial dominions ; an empire of incalculable value, 
and which, as Franklin said, she might have continued to govern at the 
expense of a little pen, ink, and paper for ages. Now, it is plain from 
his correspondence, that the original bent of Franklin's mind' was a 
strong affectionate attachment to the mother country. This is to be seen 
in every point of view in which such a feeling can be expected to show 
itself. It appears in his distrust, and even personal dislike of the French, 
afteiwai'ds the objects of his constant love and gratitude, when they had 
rendei-ed America the highest services ; in the general good will ex- 
pressed towards England and her constitution, and in his anxiety to per- 
petuate the connexion, and avoid awar ; and, perhaps, still more strik- 
ingly, in warm expressions of what is commonly called loyalty, that is, 
attachment to the sovereign, as distinct from other branches of the state, 
and a disposition to excuse the king at the expense of his ministers, his 
parliament and his people ; — the same monarch, be it remarked, of 
whom he afterwards spoke on so many occasions with extreme personal 
dislike and resentment' It is due to Franklin to add, that no sooner 
was peace restored between the two countries, than he resumed his 
liberal and enlightened views of the attachment that was becoming 
towards the parent state. £ven though he had at length imbibed so 
strong a personal aversion to George the Third, he seems ever to have 
done justice to his character as a man. Wishing to illustrate to Lord 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Shelbume's son, who called upon him at Paris in 
1784, the importance of a good private character to public men, Frank- 
lin told him, that he believed if the king had had a bad private charac- 
ter, and the notorious John Wilks a good one, that the latter might at one 
period of the war have turned the former out of his kindom. 

How prottd was the position which Benjamin Franklin had gained on 
the declaration of peace between his native land and the parent state ! 
From the condition of an humble mechanic, be raised himself, in a man- 
ner the most honourable, to be an associate of the most learned and 
powerful of his fellow-beings. He had negotiated the independence of 
hia oountry, and placed it on a level with the greatest empires of the 
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earth ; and in thus accomplishing what had become the leading object 
of his life, he was, as he informs us, disposed to ask, in the language of 
Simeon of old, for permission to retire from the present sphere of exist- 
ence. 

He had more than onc-e felt a great desire to retnm to America. After 
he had completely established a firm and most important friendship be- 
tween the court of France and the United States, he had applied to Con- 
gress to appoint his successor. The trade of a minister had pretty well 
tired him out, and he wished fbr a little repose, he said, '^ before he went 
to bleep for good and all,"'-^also ^' peace seeming at a greater distance to 
him than the end of his days, he grew impatient — but that yet he would 
not quit the service of hi^ country, if he did not sincerely believe she 
would easily find an abler man.*' He therefore, in his letter of March 
the 12th, 1781, applied to the president of the Congress for a re-call; 
but this, in the then state of affairs, they very wisely declined granting, 
and assured him respectfully, that when peace should be made, if hd 
persisted in the same request, it should be complied with. 

The important ends of Franklin's mission being achieved, and the in- 
firmities of age and disease coming upon him, he became more desirous 
than ever of returning home. However, at the urgent request of Con- 
gress, he consented to remain in order to execute the office of minister 
plenipotentiary at the Fi*ench court until the year 1785. 

During the period of eight years and a half, which he spent at Passy, 
he kept up a correspondence with many learned men in different parts 
of Europe ; and here a number of his most admired papers were com- 
posed. He had also attracted around him during these years a large 
number of personal friends. Besides his numerous acquaintances in the 
^reat world of Paris, he found not a ffew whose society he valued among 
his neighbours at Passy. They vied with each other in bestowing upon 
him their civilities and kindness. We have already seen that he was 
almost domesticated in the family of M. Brillon. The house of Madame 
Helvetius, at Anteuil, was another of his favourite resorts. This lady> 
then advanced in years, had associated in the lifetime of her husband,, 
with the first wits and most eminent men of the day. It has been said 
that Franklin thought somewhat seriously at one time of offering her 
terms of marriage. At any rate the following translated letter to her 
takes a playful view of such an alliance : — 

" Mortified at the barbarous resolution by you so positively yesterday 
QTening^ that you would remain single the rest of your life, a3 a oomplU 
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ment due to the memory of your husband, I retired to my chamber. 
Throwing myself upon my bed, I dreamt that I was dead and was trans- 
ported to the Elysian fields. I was asked whether I wished to see any 
person in particular : to which I replied that I wished to see the philo- 
phers. * There are two who live here at hand in this garden ; they are 
good neighboars, and yery iHendly towards one ano&er.' 'Who are 
they V ' Socrates and Helvetius.* ' I esteem them both highly ; but 
let me see Helvetius first, because I understand a little French, but not 
a word of Greek.' I was conducted to him : he received me with much 
courtesy, having known me, he said, by character for some time past. 
He asked me a thousand questions relative to the war, to the present 
state of religion, of liberty, and of the government in France. ' You do 
not inquire then,' said I, ' after your dear friend Madame Helvetius ; 
yet she loves you exceedingly : I was in her company not more than 
an hour ago.' ' Ah !' said he, 'you make me recur to my past happi- 
ness, which ought to be forgotten in order to be happy here. For many 
years I could think of nothing but her, though at length I am consoled. 
I have taken another wife, the most like her I could find : she is not 
altogether so handsome, but she has a great fund of wit and good sense ; 
and her whole study is to please me. She is at this moment gone to 
fetch the best nectar and ambrosia to regale me ; stay here awhile and 
you will see her,* * I perceive,' said I, * that your former friend is more 
liGuthful to you than you are to her : ^e has had several good ofiers, but 
has refused them all. I will confess to you that I loved her extremely; 
but she was cruel to me, and rejected me peremptorily for your sake.' 
* I pity you sincerely,' said he, * for she is an excellent woman, — hand- 
some and amiable. But do not the Abb6 de la R , and the Abbe 

M visit her ?' * Certainly they do : not one of your friends has 

dropped her acquaintance.' ' If you had gained the Abb6 M with 

a bribe of good coffee and cream, perhaps you would have succeeded, 
for he is as deep a reasoner as Duns Scotus or Saint Thomas : he arranges 
and methodizes his argument in such a manner that they are almost 
irresistible. Or, if by a fine edition of some old classic, you had gained 

the Abb^ de la R to speak against you, that would have been still 

better ; as I always observed, that when he recommended anything to 
her, she had a great inclination to do directly the contrary.' As he 
finished these words the new Madame Helvetius entered with the nectar, 
and I recognised her immediately as my former American friend, Mrs. 
Franklin! I reclaimed her, but she answered me coldly : * I was a good 
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wife to you for forty-nine year^ and four months, — ^nearly half a cmtory; 
let that content you. I have formed a new connexion here, which wUl 
last to eternity.' Indignant at this refusal of my Euridice, I immediately 
resolved to leave those ungrateful shades, and return to this gfood world 
again, to behold the sun and you ! Here am I, let us avenge ourselvee," 

Franklin's desire to return home, and to spend the remainder of his 
days in the bosom of his family, at length increased upon him so much, 
that he repeatedly and earnestly solicited hi» recall. Deeming his ser* 
vices of great importance to his country, Congress delayed to comply 
with his request, and he submitted patiently to their decision. When he 
first asked permission to retire, he meditated a tour into Italy and Ger- 
many. Through his friend Dr. Jngenhousz, physician to their Impe- 
rial Majesties, he received flattering compliments from the Emperor and 
an invitation to visit Vienna. But he now found himself unable, from 
the infirmities of age, and his peculiar maladies, to undergo the fatig^ei 
of so long a journey; and his only hope was, that he might hiavo 
strength to bear a voyage across the Atlantic. 

At last his request was granted, and Mr. Jefferson was appointed to 
succeed him as minister-plenipotentiary in France. Franklin's final 
official act was the signing of the treaty between Prussia and the United 
States. He was the more pleased with this act, as the treaty contained 
his philanthropic article against privateering, and in favour of the free- 
dom of trade, and of the protection of private property in time of war. 
The King of Prussia made no objection to this article. On the contrary^ 
his ambassador, the Baron de Thulemeier, who signed the treaty, felid- 
tatod the commissioners on its being introduced. ** The twenty-third 
article is dictated," said he, ** by the purest zeal in favour of humanity* 
Nothing can be more just than your reflections on the noble disinterest* 
edness of the United States of America. It is to be desired that these 
sublime sentiments may be adopted by all the maritime powers without 
exception. The calamities of war will be much solt»ned, and hostilities^ 
often provoked by cupidity, and an inordinate love of gain will be of 
more rare occurrence." Washington also spoke of this treaty in terms 
of high commendation. In a letter to Count de Rochambeau, he said, 
'' The treaty of amity, which has lately taken place between the King 
of Prussia and the United States, marks a new era in negotiating. It 
is the most liberal which has ever been entered into between inde- 
pendent powers. It is perfectly original in many of its articles ; and, 
should its principles be considered hereafter as tho basis of conaexioa. 
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l>etween nations, it wUl operate more fully to produce a general pacifi- 
cation, than any measure hitherto attempted among^st mankind.'' Frank- 
lin confidently hoped, that the benevolent principles so clearly recog- 
nised and announced in the treaty, would be wrought into the law of 
nations ; the example, however has not been followed. 

Before the treaty was completed, he began to prepare for returning to 
America. He had resided eight years and a half in France. During 
that period, as has already been seen, he had been constantly engaged in 
public affairs of the greatest moment. As the champion of liberty he 
was known every where, and as a philosopher and sage, he was revered 
throughout Europe. No man had received in larger measure the ho- 
mage of the wise, the good, and the renowned, or more affectionate 
kindness from numerous personal friends. 

Franklin, in a very short time after his arrival in the French capital as 
envoy from the revolted colonies, found himself courted by the most dis- 
tinguished persons in the city, rendering himself conspicuous in the po- 
litical, scientific, and literary circles of that great metropolis. He was 
often present at the meetings of tlie Academy, where he was honoured 
with every mark of consideration and respect. When Voltaire came to 
Paris, for the last time to be idolized and to die, he expressed a desire 
to see the American philosopher. An interview took place. Voltaire 
accosted him in English, and pursued the conversation in that lang^uage. 
Madame Denis interrupted him by saying that Dr. Franklin understood 
French, and that the rest of the company wished to know the subject of 
their discourse. '' Excuse me, my dear," he replied, " I have the vanity 
to show that I am not unacquainted with the language of a Franklin.'' 

Franklin presented his grandson to Voltaire, and asked a blessing. 
''God and liberty," said the idol of the French, *^ is the only one fitting 
for Franklin's children." These two great men met again at a public 
sitting of the Academy ; and when they took their places side by side, 
and shopk hands togetiier, a burst of applause involuntarily rose from 
the whole assembly 

Franklin's departure from France was anticipated with regret by all. 
One after another of his friends took their leave of him. The principal 
personages of the court testified their respect and their good wishes. 
" I have learned with much concern," said Count de Vergennes, " of yout 
retiring, and of your approaching departure for America. You cannot 
doubt but that the regrets which you will leave, will be proportionate to 
the consideration you so Justiy enjoy. I can assure yooi Sir^ that tho 
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RETURN TO AMERICA IS 1785. 

The infirmity under which Dr. Franklin laboared^ vma such, that on 
his quitting France he could not support the motion of a caniage. He 
left Paflsy on the 12th of July in the Queen's litter, which had been 
kindly offered for his journey to Havre de Grace. This vehicle was 
borne by Spanish mules, and he was able to travel in it without pain or 
fatigue. He slept the first night at St. Oermains. Some of his friends 
accompanied him. On the journey he passed one night at the chateau 
of the Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld, who, according to Franklin's private 
journal, ''would take no excuse, for being all powerful in his archbishop- 
ric, he would stops us, he declared, nolens volens at his habitation, and 
not permit us to lodge anywhere else." The venerable traveller received 
civilities and complimentary visits from many of the inhabitants of the 
different places he passed through. The sixth day after leaving Pas^ 
he arrived at Havre de Grace. 

From that port he embarked in a small packet, crossed the British 
channd, and landed at Southampton. Here he was met by Bishop 
Shipley and his family, Mr. Benjamin Yaughan, and other friends, 
whom he had known in -England. He also found here his son William,* 
whom he had not seen for more than nine years. In the revolution 
he had taken the side of the loyalists, and thus estranged himself 
from his father. He was now residing in England, where he spent the 
remainder of his days. This was the gentleman who had been appointed 
by the British government in 1762, to the oifice of governor of the state 
of New Jersey. It may easily be conceived that his desire and efforts 
to maintain the British ascendancy in America, grieved his father. 
However, their meeting seems to have been tender and cordial, the &ther 
Refraining from all reproachful expressions and bearing to the son, and 
even distinctly allowing that every human being is not only liable to 
error in judgment, but that a man's opinions are not always in his own 
power. 

* It appears that the son was Illegitimate; but this does not seem to have caused 
•ay diflference in franklin's affections towards him. It also appears tiiat there w^i 
only one legitimate child «rho surviyed the Doctor, or who indeed lived for any con- 
siderable time; a daughter, of whom notice has already been taken. Franklin at last 
ehieHy concentrated his aifectioiu on bi« grand-children, of whom he had taken charge 
on proceeding to France. 
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We learn from Franklin's private journal that during every step ^so to 
speak, of his return to America on this occasion, as on all others), his 
mind was directed or prompted to some one striking and useful subject, 
or another. While at Southampton, for example, where he continued 
four days, he says, naming the particular day — *' I went at noon to 
bathe in Martin's salt-water hot-bath, and floating on my back fell 
asleep, and slept near an hour by my watch, without sinking or turn- 
ing, a thing I never did before, and should hardly have thought possible. 
Water is the easiest bed that can be." From Southampton he embarked 
on board the London packet, a Philadelphia vessel. After a voyage of 
forty-eight days, without any remarkable incidents, he landed at Phila- 
delphia^ on the 14th of September, having filled up his leisure, during 
the passage, by writing a long paper on '* Improvements in Navigation," 
and another on " Smoky Chimneys," the former addressed to M. Le 
Roy, and the latter to Dr. Ingenhousz. They were both read a few 
weeks afterwards in the American Philosophical Society and were pub- 
lished in the Society's ''Transactions." They contain many ingenious 
hints and practical remarks, founded on philosophical principles, and 
illustrated with drawings, and appropriate explanations. He also re- 
peated his experiments for ascertaining the temperature of the sea in the 
Gulf Stream. 

The aged philosopher supported the inconvenience of the voyage bet- 
ter than he had expected, and without any apparent injury to his health. 
The little private journal, devoted to his final return to his native 
country, concludes thus : — 

" Wednesday, Sept. 14th.— With the flood in the morning came a 
light breeze, which brought us above Gloucester Point, in full view of 
dear Philadelphia I when we again cast anchor to wait for the health 
officer, who having made his visit, and finding no sickness, gave us leave 
to land. My son-in-law came in a boat for us ; we landed at Market- 
street wharf, where we were received by a crowd of people with huzzas, 
and accompanied with acclamations quite to my door. Found my family 
well. — God be praised and thanked for all his mercies." 

The arrival of Dr. Franklin in Philadelphia, is thus described by one 
of his historians : — '' He was received amidst the acclamations of an im- 
mense number of the inhabitants, who flocked from all parts in order to 
see him, and conduct him in triumph to his own house. In the mean 
time the cannon and the bells of the city announced the glad tidings to 
the neighbouring county; and he was waited upon by the Congress the 
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After the members of tbe eonTeation had been together hat or fire 
weeks, and made very little progress in tbe important work they had in 
band, on account of their unfortunate differences of opinion and disagree* 
ment on essential points, Franklin introduced a motion for da% prayers. 
** In the beginning of the contest with Britain,^' says he, << when we were 
sensible of danger, we had daily prayers in tlds room for the Divine 
protection. Our prayers. Sir, were heard and they were gvadoufily 
answered. All of us, who were engraged in the struggle, must have Ob- 
served frequent instances of a superintending Providence in our favour. 
To that kind Providence we owe this happy opportunity of consnltiiig in 
peace on the means of establishing our Aiture national felieity. And 
have we now forgotten that powerful friend ? or do we imagine that we 
no longer need Us assistance. I have lived, Sir, a long time ; and the 
longer I live, the more convincing proofs I see of this trutfaj ihat €hd 
governs the affairs of men. And, if a sparrow cannot fisdl to the gfoond 
VTithont his notice, is it possible that an empire can rise vdthout his aid ? 
We have been assured, Sir, in the sacred writings, thtat 'eoeeeptfthe 
Lord build the house, they labour in vain that build it.' ' I firmly be- 
lieve this ; and I also believe, that, without his concurring aid, we shall 
succeed in this political building no better than the buildere of Batel ; 
we shall be divided by our little, partial, local interests, oar projects 
vrill be confounded, and we ourselves shall become a reproach and a fey- 
word down to future ages. And, what is worse, mankind may hereaftsr, 
from this unfortunate instance, despair of establishing gotemnesl' by 
human vrisdom, and leave it to chance, war, and conquest. I therefore 
beg leave to move, that henceforth prayers, imploring the assfstuxei of 
Heaven and its blessing on our deliberations, be held in this assemfoly 
every morning before we proceed to business ; and that one or move of 
liie clergy in this city be requested to officiate in that service.** The 
motion was not adopted, as tbe convention, except three or four perddns, 
thought prayers unnecessary. 

These remarks afford some insight into Dr. Franklin's regions senti- 
ments. Not a little has been said on this subject, and no doubt sometimes 
without a due degree of knowledge or charity. When Dr. Styles," pi«Bi- 
dent of Yale College, questioned him about hi^ religions faith, he replied 
as follows, only five weeks before his death : " I believe in one God, 
creator of the universe ; that he governs it by his providence ; 'that he 
ought to be worshipped ; that the most acceptable service we can render 
to hhn is dobig good to his other children ; that tile soul of man ieim- 
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mortal, and will be treated witb justice in another liib reepeetiog its con- 
duct in this. These I take to be the fundamental points in all sound reli- 
gion, and I zeKard them as you do in whatever sect I meet with them. 
Ab to Jeaua of Nasareth, my opinion of whom you particularly desire, 
I think bis system of morals and his religion, as he left them to us, the 
best the world ever saw or is like to see ; but I apprehend it has received 
various corrupting changes, and I have, with most of the dissenters in 
England some doubts as to his divinity ; though it is a question I do 
not dogmatize npon, having never studied it." This is perhaps the most 
explicit declaration of his fiedth which is to be found anywhere in Dr. 
Firanklin's writings. 

Whatever may have been the tenor of his opinions on points of &ith 
and doctrine, or however deficient in precision may have been the de- 
claration just now quoted, there are many evidences of his reverence for. 
religion and for the institutions of Christianity. In early life he com- 
posed a little book of prayers, which he was in the habit of using in his 
devotion. At all times he was ready to contribute liberally towards the 
erection of churches ; and during Whitfield's several visits to Phila- 
delj^da, he not only attended his preaching, but was his intimate com- 
panion and friend, having him sometimes as a lodger in his house. He 
wrote a prefooe to an abridged edition of the Book of Common Prayer, 
^ which he speaks impressively of the obligation and benefits of wor- 
ship and other religious observances. Mlien a sceptical writer, who is 
auppoaed to have been Thomas Paine, showed him in manuscript a work 
wiStten against religion, he urged him earnestly not to publish it, but to 
bum it; olgecting to his arguments as fidlacious, and to his principles 
as poisoned with the seeds of vice, VTithout tending to any imaginable 
goii. 

Still, it is deeply to be regretted that Franklin did not bestow more 
attention than he seems to have done on the evidences of Christianity ; 
because there can be little doubt that a mind like his, quick to dis- 
cover truth and always ready to receive it, would have beisn convinced 
by a eareful investigation of the fiEusts and arguments adduced in proof of 
the Christian revelatiDn ; and especially because the example of such a 
nan is likely to have great infiuence with others. 

It had long been the opinion of Franklin, that in a democratical go- 
▼emment thm ought to be no offices of profits. The first constitutiooi 
of Pen^lvania contained an article expressive of this sentiment, whiclj^ 
was drafted by him. He thought the pleasure of doing good by servingr 
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their country, and the respect inspired by such ounduet, were suffleieut 
motives for true patriots to give up a portion of their tioM to the public 
without a pecuniary compensation beyond the means of support whye 
engaged in the service. In his own case he had an opportunity of put* 
ting these principles in practice. All the money he received as Presi- 
dent of Pensylvania for three years he appropriated to some obfect of 
public utility ; and if the whole fifty years of his public life are taken 
together, it is believed that his receipts in form of compensation or 
salaries, were not enough to defray his necessary expensesii 

The speech made by him at the dose of the iiaderal convention has 
been much thought of on account of its moderation, liberal spirit, and 
practical good sense. It was as follows :— 

" Mr. President, — ^I confess that I do not entirely approve of this con- 
stitution at present ; but. Sir, I am not sure I shall never approve of it : 
for having lived long, I have experienced many instances of being^ 
obliged, by better information, or fidler consideration, to change ofrinions 
even on important subjects, which I once thought right, but found to be 
otherwise. It is therefore the older I grow, the more apt I am to doubt 
my own judgment, and to pay more respect to the judgment of others. 
Most men, indeed, as well as most sects in rdigion, think themselves in 
possession of aU truth, and that whenever others differ from them, it is so 
fiw error. Steel, a Protestant, in a dedication, tells the pope that ' the 
only difference between our two churches, in their opinions <^ the^sertaintr 
of their doctrines, is, the Romish Church is iniaUibls, and the Church of 
England never in the wrong.' But though many private persons think 
almost as highly of their own infallibility as that of their sect, few express 
it so naturally as a certain French lady, who, in a little dispute with her 
sister, said, ' I don't know how it happens, sister, but I meet with nobody 
but myself who is always in the right ' — II n*y a que moi qui a tot^our 
raison. In these sentiments, Sir, I agree to this constitution with all its 
faults, if tiiey are such ; because I think a general government necessary 
lor us, and there is no form of government but what might be a blessing 
If weU administered ; and I believe further, that this is likely to be well 
administered for a course of years, and can only end in desertion as other 
forms have done before it, when the people shall become so corrupted 
as to need despotic government, being incapable of any other. I doubt, 
too, whether any other convention we can obtain may be able to make a 
better constitution : for when you assemble a number of men to have the 
advantage of their joint wisdom, you inevitably assemble with those men 
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all their pv^ndioes, their passions, their errors of opinion, their local 
interests, and their selfish views. From such an assembly can a perfect 
production be expected ? It therefore astonishes me, Sir, to find this 
system approaching so near to perfection as it does ; and I think it will 
astonish our enemies, who are waiting with confidence to hear that our 
councils are confounded, like those of the builders of Babel, and that 
our States are on the point of separation only to meet hereafter for Ihe 
purpose of cutting each others throats. 

'' Thus I consent, Sir, to this because I expect no better, and because 
I am not sure that this is not the best. The opinions I have had of its 
errors, I sacrifice to the public good. I have never whispered a syllable 
of them abroad. Within these walls they were bom, and here they shall 
die. If every one of us, in returning to our constituents, were to report 
the oljections he has had to it, and endeavour to gain partizaas in 
support of them, we might prevent its being generally received, and 
therefore lose all the salutary effects and great advantages resulting 
naturally in our favour among foreign nations, as well as among our- 
selves from our real apparent unanimity. Much of the strength and 
efficiency of any government in procuring and securing happiness to 
tiie people depenete on opinion — on the general opinion of the good- 
ness of that government, as well as of the wisdom and integrity of ita 
governors. 

'^ I hope, therefore, that for our own sakes, as a part of the people, 
and for the sake of our posterity, we shaU act heartily and unanimously 
in recommending this constitution, wherever our influence may extend^ 
and turn our future thoughts and endeavours to the means of having it 
well administered. 

*' On the whole. Sir, I cannot help expressing a wish that every member 
of the convention who may still have objections, would with me on this 
occasion, doubt a little of his own infallibility, and, to make manifiBst 
our unanimity, put his name to this instrument." 

The motion was then made for adding the last formula, viz : — Done 
in convention, by the unanimous consent, &c., which was agreed to, and 
added accordingly. 

Dr. Franklin's third and last year's service as President of Pensylvania 
expired in October, 1788. After that time he held no public office, 
although he was often consulted on public measures. 

Though he had every reason to be well satisfied with the reception ha 
met on his final return to the United States firom.hifl fellow-citKeBi^ ho 
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was )>y no moans with the general government. Indeed^ ills 'sensibility 
appears to have been touched by the neglect of Congress to settle his 
accounts or even to notice in any way his long and faithftil services to 
the public. Before he left France, his pecuniary transactions were exa- 
mined in detail by Mr. Barclay, the commissioner appointed by Oon^ 
gross to liquidate and settle the accounts of the agents of the Uxulted 
States who had been intrusted with the expenditure of public money id 
Europe. The result of Mr. Barclay's eiuunination differed from Or* 
Franklin's statement only about six cents, which sum by mistake he 
had overcharged. Mr. Barday was ready to settle the accounts as they 
then stood, but the Doctor requested that they might be submitted to 
the inspection of Congress, because he believed there were some other* 
charges which ought properly to be paid by the public, but which Mr. 
Barclay did not feel authorized by his instructions to allow. The ac- 
counts were accordingly kept open and transmitted to Congress. After 
waiting a longtime without hearing anything on the subject, Franklin 
wrote to the president, containing an earnest request that the business' 
might be taken up and considered; the pretence for the delay being 
that necessary documents were expected from France, although the 
voachers had all been examined by Mr. Barclay. 

''It Is now more than three years," said Franklin, '' that these ac- 
counts have been before that honourable body, and to this day no notice ■ 
of any such objection has been communicated to me. But reports have, 
for some time past, been circulated and propagated in the newspapers, - 
that I am greatly indebted to the United States for large sums that had 
been put into my hands, and that I avoid a settlement. This, together 
with the Httle time one of my age may expect to live, makes it necessary' 
for me to request earnestly, which I hereby do, that the Congress would be 
pleased, without further delay, to examine those accounts, and if they' 
find therein any article or artides, which they do not understand or eip"' 
prove, that they would cause me to be acquainted with the same, that I 
may have an opportunity of offering such explanations or reasons in sup-, 
port of them as may be in my power, and then that the accounts may be 
finally closed. I hope the Congress will soon be able to attend to this 
business for the satisfaction of tiie public, as wdl as in condescension to 
my request." 

This act of justice was not Tendered. The accounts were never 8et(3<ed, 
nor was any allowance made for what ho conceived to be equitable de- 
nunub &r eaUraordinaiy services. 
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< At the time we s^ieak of Pranklin was seldom iree ^m acute bodily 
paia. Yet, duiing short intervals of relief, he wrote several pieces 
which exhibited proofs that his mind never acted with more vigour, nor 
jnaintained a more cheerful or equitable tone. He also drew up a ^'Plan 
for improving the Condition of the Free Blacks." Indeed, his last pub- 
lic act was to sign, as president, a memorial from the Abolition Society 
.4^ Pensylvania to Congress ; and the last paper which he wrote was on 
-the same subject It has been already introduced in the present small 
volume, being an ingenious parody of a speech of Mr. Jackson, a mem- 
ber of Congress from Georgia, who was in favour of negro slavery. In 
this clever piece Sidi Mehomet Ibrahim is represented as addressing the 
Divan of Algiers, against granting the petition of a sect called J^riAa, 
who prayed for the abolition of piracy and slavery, as being unjust. In 
the pretended speech of Ibrahim, the same principles were ^vanced, and 
the same arguments were used in defence of plundering and enslaving 
Europeans, that had been urged by Mr. Jackson in his justification of 
negro slavery. It is dated only twenty-four days before the author's de- 
cease ; and as a specimen of happy conception and sound reasoning, it is 
not inferior to any of his writings. 



THE DEATH BED. 

Franklin kad become subject to the stone as well as the gout, and this 
comMnation of disorders at last increased rapidly in virulence. In the 
spring of the year 1790, he felt that the termination of his career was 
clrawing near ; but he was no way dismayed at the prospect of dissolu- 
tion. Dr. Price, a gentleman in England, in writing to a friend in 
America, on the subject of Franklin's last illness, gives some account of 
the nature of the philosopher's feelings at this important period. *' Dr. 
Franklin," says he, " in the last letter I received from him, after mention- 
ing his age and infirmities, observed that it has been kindly ordered by 
the Author of Nature, that, as we draw nearer to the conclusion of life, 
we are furnished with more, helps to wean us fi;om it, amongst which 
jODB of the strongest is the loss of dear friends." 

It was in the beginning of April that a very material change in Frank- 
lin's health became observable, being then assailed by fever, and a severe 
faia in the breast. From that time he was constantly under the care of 
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Dr. John Jones, an eminent physician of Philadelphia, who wrote the 
following account of his last illness and death : — 

'< The stone, with which he had been afflicted for seToral years, had 
confined' him chiefly to his bed ; and during the extreme painful 
paroxysms, he was obliged to take lai>ge doses of laudanum to mitigate 
his tortures, — still, in the intervals of pain, he not only amused himself 
with reading and conversing cheerfully with his family, and a few friends 
who visited him, but he was often employed in doing business of a pub- 




lic as well as private nature, with various persons who waited on him for 
that purpose ; and in every instance displayed not only that readiness 
and disposition to do good, which was the distinguishing characteristic 
of his life, bat the fullest and clearest possession of his uncommon men- 
tal abilities ; and not unfrequently indulged himself in ihoMjeux d*esprU 
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tad entertainixig anecdotes, which were the delight of all who heard 
him. 

'' About sixteen days before his death, he was seissed with a ftverish 
indisposition, without any particular symptoms attending It, tiU the third 
or fourth day, when he complained of a pain in the left breast, which 
increased till it became extremely acute, attended with a cough and 
kborkms breathing. During this state, when the severity of his pains 
sometimes drew forth a groan of complaint, he would obsenre, that he 
was afraid he did not bear them as he ought, — acknowledged his grateful 
sense of the many blessings he had received from that Supreme Being, 
who had raised him from small and low b^nnings to such high rank 
and consideration among men, — and made no doubt but his present 
afllictions were lindly intended to wean him from a world in which he 
was no longer fit to act the part assigned him. In this frame of body 
and mind he continued till five days before his death, when his pain and 
difficulty of breathing entirely left him, and his family were flattering 
themselves with the hopes of his recovery ; but an impostbume which 
had formed in his lungs suddenly burst, and discharged a quantity of 
matter, which he continued to throw up while he had power ; but as that 
£fdled, the organs of respiration became gradually oppressed ; a calm 
letha^^ state succeeded ; and on the 17th instant (April, 1790), about 
eleven o'clock at night, he quietly expired, closing a long and useful life 
of eighty*four years and three months." 

*' His conversation with his family," says one who had access to the 
iBucta, *^ upon the subject of his dissolution, was free and cheerful. A few 
days before he died, he rose from his bed, and begged that it might be 
made for him, so that he might die ma decent manner. His daughter 
told him that she hoped he would recover, and live many years longer. 
He calmly replied, I hope not. Upon being advised to change his posi- 
tion in bed that he might breathe eas^, he said, a dying man can do no- 
thmg easy J* 

A similar philosophy and cheerful resignation characterize many of 
Franklin's letters written in his old age. Several of these were to Mr. 
Whatley expressive of all that unbroken contentment, philosophy, and 
activity, which distinguished the compositions of his earlier years. The 
following are examples :-— 

^ You are now 78 and I am 82. You tread fast upon my heels : but^ 
though yon have more strength and spirit, you cannot come up with me 
IJil I stop^ which must now be soon ; for I am grown so old as to have 



buried most of UieiHends of my youth ; and I now odon h6«r penoMv 
whom I knew when children, cfdled old Mr. Sach-a^one, to distingnxkh 
them from their sons^ now men grown, and in bueineM ; «o tiiat by 
living twelve years beyond David's period, I seem to have iatraded my^ 
self into the company of posterity when I ought to have been a-bed aod 
asleep. Yet had I gone at 70 it would have cut off twelve <3i the most 
active years of my life, employed, too. In matters of the greatest Import 
ance ; but whether I have been doing good or mischief, is for time to 
discover. I only know that I intended well, and I h<4»e all will end 
well. 

** Be so good as to present my afi^ctionate respects to Br. Bowley* I 
am under great obligations to him, and shall write to him shortly. U 
will be a pleasure to him to hear that my malady does ftot grow sensibly 
worse, and that is a great point ; for it has always been so tolerable as 
not to prevent me enjoying the pleasures of society, and being cheerful 
jb conversation. I owe this in a great measure to his good counsels." 
Again: — 

*^ Your ey6S must continue very good since you are able to write so 
small a hand without spectacles. I cannot distinguish a letter even- of 
large print, but am happy in the invention of double spectacles, which, 
serving for distant objects as well as near ones, make my eyes as useful 
to me as ever they were. If all the defects and infirmities of old aga 
could be as easily and cheaply remedied, it would be worth while, say 
-friend, to live a good deal longer. But I look upon death to be as neoes* 
sary to our constitutions as sleep. We shall rise refreshed in the mom- 
ing. — Adieu, and believe me, &c." 

The following are extracts from a letter written by Mrs. Mary Hewsoa 
to Mr. Viny, one of Dr. Franklin's early friends in £nghmd :^- 

" We have lost that valued, that venerable kind friend whose know* 
ledge enlightened our minds, and whose philanthophy revived our hearts. 
But we have the consolation to think, that, if a life well spent in acts of 
nnlversal benevolence to mankind, a grateful acknowledgment of Divino 
favour, a patient submission under severe chastisement, and a humble 
trust in Almighty mercy, can insure the happiness of a future state, our 
present loss is his gain. I yma the faithful witness of the closing scene, 
which he sustained with that calm fortitude which characteriMd him 
through life. No repining, no peevish explanations ever escaped him, 
during a confinement of two years, in which, I believe, if every moment 
of ease could be added together the sum would not amount to two whole . 
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meiithf; Wfa^ tiMpftia was not too violent io bo amneed, he employed 
Jiii&Mlf 'With his bobky his pen, or in conTorsation with his friends ; and 
npon eveiy occasiott displayed the clearness of his intellect and the cheer- 
fulness of Ms temper. Bven when the intervals from pain were so short 
that Ma words were frequently interrupted^ I have known him to hold a 
diseottrse In a suMime strain of piety. I say this to you because I know 
that it will g^e you pleasure. 

" I never shall forget one day that I passed with our friend last sum- 
mer. I found him' in bed in great agony ; but when that agony abated 
a little, I asked him if I should read to him. He said, yes ; and the 
first book I met with was Johnson's ^ Lives of the Poets.' I read tiie 
Life of Watts, wha was a fovourite author with Dr. Franklin ; and, 
instead oif lulling nim to sleep^ it roused him to a display of the powers 
of his memory and his reason. He repeated several of Watt's Lyric 
Poems, and deseantod on their sublimity in a strain worthy of them and 
of their pious author. It is natural for us to wish that an attention to 
some ceremonies had accompanied that religion of the heart, which I am 
convinced Dr. Franklin always possessed ; but let us, who feel the bene- 
fit of them, continue to practice them, without thinking light of that 
piety, whi<^ eould support pain without a murmur, and meet death 
without terror*" 

% llie funeral solemnities took place on the Slst of April. It was com- 
puted Uiat more than twenty thousand people assembled. All the 
beHs of the city were muffled and tolled ; the flags of the vessels in the 
harbour were raised half-mast high ; and discharges of artillery an- 
nounced the time when the body was laid in the earth. Franklin was 
interred by the side of his wife, in the cemetery of Christ's Church, Phi- 
ladelphia. A plain marble slab covers the two graves, according to a 
direction in his will, with no other inscription than their names and 
the dates of their decease. 

When the news of his death reached Congress, then sitting at New 
York, a resolution was moved by Mr. Madison, and unanimously 
adopted — ^that the members should wear the customary badge of mourn- 
ing for one month, '' as a mark of veneration due to the memory of a 
citizen, whose native genius was not more an ornament to human nature 
than it had been precious to science, to freedom, and to his country." 
Throughout the American Stetes the deepest regret prevailed ; and many 
were the marks of respect for his character and of gratitude for his ser- 
vices which wdre maadfested throughout the Union. Nor were such 
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honoun confined to his own country. By a decree of the National 
AflBembly of France, introduced by an eloquent speech from Hirabean, 
and seconded by LaJhyette and La Rochefoucauld, the members of that 
body wore a badge of mourning for three days, and the president wrote 
a letter of condolence to the Congress of the United States. A public 
celebration was ordered by the commune of Paris, which was attended 
by a large concourse of public oiBcers and citizens, and an eulogy wae 
pronounced by the Abb6 Fauchet. 

The lapse of more than half a century has not effaced the memory of 
Franklin. On the contrary, his reputation has rather increased and 
spread, — so that he seems to stand out with more prominence, boldness, 
and imperishable distinctness than ever, — a noble monument of moral 
and intellectual greatness. As furnishing an example to the young, as an 
instance of how much good may be done by one enterprising and well- 
directed mind, and also of the comparative uselessness of learning and 
laborious accomplishment, his life is invaluable. Without pretending to 
the character of a scholar or a man of science, he has extended the 
bounds of human knowledge on a variety of subjects, which scholars 
and men of science had previously investigated without success. We 
would not be understood to say anything in desparagement of scholarship 
or science ; but the value of these instruments is apt to be overrated 
by their possessors ; and it is a wholesome mortification to show them 
that the work may be done without such instruments. 

" The whole tenour of Dr. Franklin's existence," justly observes one 
of his friends, " was a perpetual lecture against the idle, the extravagant, 
and the proud. It was his principal aim to inspire mankind with a love 
of industry, temperance, and frugality ; and to inculcate such duties as 
promote the important interests of humanity. He never wasted a 
moment of his hours, or lavished a farthing of money in folly or dissipa- 
tion. By a judicious division of time he acquired the art of doing every 
thing to advantage, and his amusements were of such a nature, as could 
never militate with the main objects of his pursuit. In whatever situa- 
tion he was placed by chance or design, he extricated something useful 
for himself and others. Every circumstance of his life turned to some 
valuable account. The maxims which his discerning mind has formed, 
apply to innumerable cases and characters ; and those who move in th^ 
lowest, equally with those who move in the most elevated rank of 
society, may be guided by his instructions.'' 

The following observations, by an eminent critic, which appeared in 
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the twenty*eighth volume of the Edinbiugh Review, will be edioed by 
every discerning person who is fiimiliar with the life and works cS 
Bei^amin Franklin : — 

" The distinguishing fisature of his understanding was great soundness 
and sagacity, combined with extraordinary quickness of penetration. 
He possessed also a strong and lively imagination, which gave his specu- 
lations, as well as his conduct, a singularly original turn. The peeuUar 
charm of his writings, and his great merit also in action, consisted in the 
clearness with which he saw his object, and the bold and steady pursuit 
of it, by the surest and shortest road. He never suffered hunself in eon- 
duct to be turned aside by the seductions of interest or vanity, or to be 
seared by hesitation or fear, or to be mislead by the arts of his adver- 
saries. Neither did he in discussion ever go out of his way in search of 
ornament, or stop short from dread of the consequences. He never 
could be caught, in short, acting absurdly, or writing nonsensically : at 
all times, and in every thing he undertook, the vigour of an understand- 
ing, at once original and practical, was distinctly perceiveable. 

" But it must not be supposed that his writings are devoid of orna- 
ment or amusement. The latter especially abounds in almost all he ever 
composed ; only nothing is sacrificed to them. On the contrary, they 
come most naturally into their places, and they uniformly help on the 
purpose in hand, of which neither writer nor reader ever loses sight for 
an Instant. Thus, his style has all the vigour and even conciseness of 
Swift, without any of his harshness. It is in no degree more flowery, 
yet both elegant and lively. The wit, or rather the humour, which pre- 
vails in his works varies with the subject. Sometimes he is bitter and 
sarcastic ; oftener gay, and even droll ; reminding us, in this reepect, 
&r more frequently of Addison than of Swift, as might be naturally ex- 
pected from his admirable temper, and the happy turn of his imagination. 
When he rises into vehemence or severity, it is only when his country, 
or the rights of men are attacked, or when the sacred ties of humanity 
are violated by unfeeling or insane rulers. There is nothing more de- 
lightful than the constancy with which those amiable feelings — ^those 
sound principles — ^those truly profound views of human afikirs, make 
their appearance at every opportunity, whether the immediate subject 
be speculative or practical,— of a political, or of a more general descrip- 
tion. It is refreshiug to find such a mind as Franklin's— worthy of a 
place near to Newton and to Washington — filled with those pure and 
eicalted sentiments of concern for the happiness of mankind, which &e 
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petty wits of oor times amiiae themsdves with laughing at, and thdr 
more cunning and calculating employers seek by every means to dis- 
courage, sometimes by ridicule, sometimes by invective. 

''The benevolent cast of his disposition was &r from confining Itself to 
those sublimer views. From earnest wishes, and active, vigorous exer- 
tions for the prosperity of the spedes, he descended perpetually to acts of 
particular kindness. He seems to have fSslt an unwearied satisfiiction 
in affording assistance, instruction, or amusement to aU who stood in 
need of it. His letters are fhll of passages which bear testimony to.thia 
amiable solicitude for the happiness of his felk)w-creatures individuaUy ; 
it seems the chief cause of his writing in most cases ; and if he ever de- 
viates from his habit of keeping out all superfluous matter, whatever 
be the sulject, it is when he seems tempted to give some extra piece of 
knowledge or entertainment. So, if ever the serene and well-natured 
cast of Us temper appears ruffled by anger, or even soured for the 
xnoment, it is when some enormities have been committed which offend 
against the highest principles he professes. 

" If the example of this eminent person may well teach respect for phi- 
lanthrophic sentiments to one set of scoffers, it may equally impress upon 
the minds of another cUiss the important lesson, that veneration ibr re- 
ligion is quite compatible witii a sound practical understanding. Frank- 
lin was a man of a truly picas turn of mind. The great truths of natural 
theology were not only deeply engraven on his mind, but constantly 
present to his thoughts. As &r as can be collected from his writings, 
he appears to have been a Christian of the Unitarian school ; but if his 
own fidth had not gone so ftr, he at least would greatly have respected 
the religion of his country and its professors, and done every thing to 
encourage its propagation, as infinitely beneficial to mankind, even }f 
doubts had existed in his own mind as to some of its fundamental doc- 
trines. 

" It is not, indeed, in set dissertations alone that we are to look mr 
the evidence of his sincere and habitual piety. Feelings of a devotional 
cast every where break fbrth. The ideas connected with this lof^y mat- 
ter, seem always to have occupied his mind. He is to the fUU is 
habitually a warm advocate of religion, as he is a friend of liberty. 'The 
power, the wisdom, and the beneficence of the Deity^ are as much in his 
thoughts as the happiness and rights of mankind/' 

Franklin left behind him, amongst his numerous papers, one which 
was designated by hha " Articles of Religion," wherein there is a form.~<tf 
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• daily prayer, adoration, and thanksgiving. In this formula and sort of 
liturgy, he lays it down as a rule that, after ofTering up his humble tri« 
bate of gratitude to the Almighty, he should spend a few minutes in 
serious silence, and then sing Milton's hymn to the Creator, which 
begins with these well-known fines :— 

' These are thy glorious works, Parent of Gfood ! 



Almighty ; thine this unirersal frame, 
Thus wo&dxous f ' ' *"* 



I Mt I Thyself how wondrous then V 

Still, after all this eulogy and exactness of apprepiation, it is not to 
be denied that much discountenance of the clidms of Dr. Franklin 
bas been occasioned by the latitude of his opinions in regard to religion. 
The truth seems to be, that he tried creeds upon the same close and pecu- 
liar principle of utility, and as respects the present life alone, with wliich 
he tried every thing else ; and this is a test which the doctrines and mys- 
teries of Christianity do not seem intended or formed to encounter ; or 
rather, there are feu* higher and more enduring aims contemplated 
and destined to be realized by all those who are the humble and faithful 
.followers of the founder of that Divine system. To minds constructed 
|ike that of our philosopher, mystery appears to be utterly repugnant, and 
scepticism is their refuge in point of opinion and belief; while, on the 
score of utility, some mongrel system is apt to be adopted, which pro- 
mises to afford the necessary sanction to that sound morality which is, or 
ought to be, reared and sustained by religion. Franklin seems to have 
virtually acted upon something like the principle which has found cor* 
dial favour by a sect of philosophers or freethinkers in France,— that a 
religious sentiment is inherent in man, and so that it be sufficiently 
developed to be restrictive upon vice, the form of worship and system of 
faith in which it displays itself is of the slightest possible Importance. 
This, however, after all, is but a cold, indistinct, and indefinite enuncia- 
tion, — ^fuU of sound, with a pretension to sense, but practically altogether 
innufficient, more especially in the case of people whose hearts are less 
single and pure, and whose understandings are less .vigorous and dear, 
than Franklin's. 

But look even to this eminent and accomplished man—one endowed 
with great natural powers, improved, cultivated, and drilled with almost 
superhuman industry and perseverance, — attend to bis pr<ject of arriving 
at moral perfection, by endeavouring to abide by a eystematic method, 
as described in An early part of this life, when speaking of his little book, 
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^£h its colamns, lines, and black spots. Even, according: to his omt re* 
S^istry, there is for one week some fourteen entries against him. Now, 
this number, or any small^ amount of transgression, necessarily incul- 
pated him in the sight of God ; so that supposing he never had or did 
commit another offence, — suppose that he exerted a perfect insight into 
his conduct, both as respected omissions and commissions, and also as 
related to his duties to God, to man, and to himself — how, we ask, was 
any course or number of acts of perfect obedience, on his part, ever able 
to atone for such transgressions? The law of God is perfect, exacting 
perfect obedience ; nor can any man ever do more than his duty in any 
given case. Alas ! then, how lamentable is it that we do not find Benja- 
min Franklin once distinctly throwing himself upon the immaculate pro- 
pitiator who died that man might have life eternal, and whose merits 
atone for the deepest guilt. 

One of the editors of Franklin's memoirs says of him, that " in every 
character, whether as a private individual or a public diplomatist, as a 
philosophical inquirer, or the legislator of an enlightened nation, he con- 
stantly proved throughout his long and eventful career, that he estimated 
his extraordinary talents of no higher value, than as enabling him to pro- 
mote, as far as in him lay, the happiness of mankind.'' Every person at 
all conversant with the history of this distinguished man, must echo the 
sentiment. Oh ! that we had another authentic chapter, wherein to be 
assured that he soared higher, and that his loftiest aims related to fallen 
man's everlasting felicity and acceptance with God, through the redemp- 
tion and advocacy of Jesus Christ the righteous. 

The practice of frugality and industry which Dr. Franklin pursued 
throughout his career, and the success which attended his efforts, placed 
him in a condition of considerable affluence in his later years ; and this 
wealth enabled him to assist in alleviating individual distress, and also 
in furthering public improvements of which he was an unceasing promo- 
ter. That, in his latest thoughts, he consulted the public benefit with 
a peculiar anxiety, is testified by the tenour of his last will and testa- 
ment, from which we extract the following remarkable and characteristic 
passages : — 

** It has been an opinion, that he who receives an estate from his 
ancestors, is under some obligation to transmit the same to posterity. 
This obligation lies not on me, who never inherited a shilling from any 
ancestor or relation. I shall, however, if it is not diminished by some 
accident before my death, leave a considerable estate among my desoen- 
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dants and relations. The above observation is made merely as some 
apology to my family, for making bequests that do not appear to have 
any immediate relation to their advantage. 

« ^* I was born in Boston^ New England, and owe my first instructions 
in literature to the free grammar schools established there. I have 
therefore considered those schools in my will. 

*^ But I am also under obligations to the state of Massachusetts for 
having, unasked, appointed me formerly their agent, with a hand- 
some salary, which continued some years ; and although I accidentally 
lost in their service much more than the amount of what they gave me^ 
I do not think that ought in the least to diminish my gratitude. I have 
considered that among artizans, good apprentices are most likely to make 
good citizens ; and having myself been bred to a manual art (printing) 
in my native town, and afterwards assisted to set up my business in 
Philadelphia by kind loans of money from two friends there, which was 
the foundation of my fortune, and of all the utility in life that may be 
ascribed to me, I wish to be useful even after my death, if possible, in 
forming and advancing other young men, that may be serviceable to 
their country in both these towns. 

'' To this end I devote two thousands pounds sterling, which I give, 
one thousand thereof to the inhabitants of the town of Boston, in Massa- 
chusetts, and the other thousand to the inhabitants of the city of Phila- 
delphia, in trust to, and for, the uses, intents, and purposes, hereinafter 
mentioned and declared. 

'' The said sum of one thousand pounds sterling, if accepted by the 
inhabitants of the town of Boston, shaU be managed under the direction 
of the select men, united with the ministers of the oldest episcopalian, 
congregational, and Presbyterian churches in that town, who are to let 
out the same upon interest, at 5 per cent, per annum, to such young 
married artificers, under the age of twenty-five years, as have served an 
apprenticeship in the said town, and fiiithfully fulfilled the duties re- 
quired in their indentures, so as to obtain a good moral character from 
at least two respectable citizens, who are willing to become sureties in a 
bond, with the applicants for the repayment of the money so lent, with 
Interest, according to the terms hereinafter prescribed — aU which bonds 
are to be taken for Spanish milled dollars, or the value thereof in 
current gold coin; and the manager shall keep a bound book or 
books, wherein shall be entered the names of those who shall apply for 
and receive the benefit of this institution^ and of their sureties, toge- 
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ther with the sums lent, the dates, and other necessary and proper re^ 
eords respecting the business and concerns of this institution : and as 
these loans are intended to assist young married artificers in setting up 
their business, they are to be proportioned by the discretion of the mana- 
gers, so as not to exceed sixty pounds Stirling to one person, nor to be 
less than fifteen pounds. 

" And if the number of appUers so entitled should be so large as that 
the sum will not suffice to afford to every one some assistance, these aids 
may be therefore small at first ; but as the capital increases by the accu- 
mulated interest, they will be more ample. And in order to senre as 
many as possible in their turn, as well as to make the repayment of the 
principal borrowed more easy, each borrower shall be obliged to pay 
with the yearly interest one-tenth part of the principal ; which sums of 
principal and interest so paid in, shall be again let out to fresh borrowers. 
And it is presumed that there will be always found in Boston virtuous 
and benevolent citizens, willing to bestow part of their time in doing 
good to the rising generation, by superintending and managing this 
institution gratis ; it is to be hoped that no part of the money will at any 
time lie dead, or be diverted to other purposes, but be constantly aug-: 
menting by the interest, in which case there may in time be more thui 
the occasion in Boston may require ; and then some may be spared to 
the neighbouring or other towns in the said state of Massachusetts, which 
may desire to have it, such towns engaging to pay punctually the interest 
and the proportions of the principfU annually, to the inhabitants of the 
town of Boston. If this plan is executed, and succeeds, as projected, 
without interruption for one hundred years, the sum will be then one 
hundred and thirty-one thousand pounds ; of which I would have the 
managers of the donation to the town of Boston then lay out, at their 
discretion, one hundred thousand pounds in public works, which may 
be judged of most general utility to the inhabitants ; such as fortifica- 
tions, bridges, aqueducts, public buildings, baths, pavements, or what- 
ever may make living in the town more convenient to its people, and 
render it more agreeable to strangers resorting thither for health, or a 
temporary residence. The remaining thirty-one thousand pounds I 
would have continued to be let out at interest in the manner above 
directed, for one hundred years ; as I hope it will have been found that 
the institution has had a good effect on the conduct of youth, and been 
of service to many worthy characters and useful citizens. At the end 
of this second term, if no unfortunate accident has prevented the opera- 
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tioii) the sam wiU be four milUoiis and sixty- ooe thouaand pounds ster- 
ling, of wbich I leave one million and sixty-one thousand pounds to the 
disposition and management of the inhabitants of Boston, and three 
millions to the disposition of ithe government of the State — ^not presum- 
ing to carry my views further. 

" All the directions herein given respecting the disposition and man- 
agement of the donation to the inhabitants of Boston, I would have 
observed respecting that to the inhabitants of Philadelphia.* 
• • .• • »• 

^^ My fine crabtree walking-stick, with a gold head curiously wrought 
in the form of the cap of liberty, I give to my friend, and the iiiend of 
mankind, General Washington. If it were a sceptre, he has merited it, 
and would become it." 

Br. Franklin was well formed and strongly built, in his latter years 
inclining to corpulency ; his stature was five feet nine or ten inches; his 
eyes were grey and his complexion light. His head was remarkably 
large in proportion to his figure. His expression was firm and mild. 
Afikble in his deportment, unobstrusive, easy, and winning in his man- 
ners, he rendered himself 9gree^b]e to persons in any station. With his 
intimate friends he conversed freely, but with strangers and mixed com- 
pany he was reserved, and sometimes taciturn. His great fund of know- 
ledge and experience in human a£SiirB, contributed to give a peculiar 
charm to his conversation, enriched as it w^s by original reflections, 
enlivened by a vein of pleasantry, and by itigehious apologues in the 
happy recoUection and use of whic^ he was unsurpassed. 

Dr. Franklin left to deplore his Ipas, que daughter, Mrs. Bache, who, 
as we have seen, tended him on his death-bed. She is said to have been 
a woman of a superior mind, in every way bearing a striking resem- 
blance to her feither. The present Professor Bache, President of 
Gerard College, Philadelphia, is a grandson of that gifted lady. 

The Doctor's wish and request had been that he should be buried be- 
side his wife ; and that a plain marble slab, as already, said should be 
placed above their remains, with an inscription simply of their names 
and dates of their interments. When a young man he wrote an epitaph 
on himself, which was found amongst his papers after his decease. In 
this document, we are glad to say, he places a degree of depeiadence on 

^ The experiment of half a century has not produced all the beneficial reeults, 
which wereanticipated by I>r. Franklin, from his bequest to Boston and Phiiadelphhu 
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Bevdatloii much beyond what appears Id lome parts of his writings, 
when avowing a ereed ; for he anticipates the resurrection of the body, a 
doctrine which has been brooght to light only by the Holy Scriptures. 
The epitaph has been often qnoted, and is as follows : — 

THBBODT 

ov 

BENJAMIN VRJLSKUV, 

Printer, 

(USE THB OOlfTBNTB OF A2f OLD BOOK, 

nS OONTBKTB TOBN OUT, 

ANQ SmiFT OP'ITB LBTTBBma AND OZLDINO), 

UBS HSBE, FOOD FOB WORMS; 

TET THB WOBK IIBBLF SHALL KOT BE LOST, 

FOR IT WILL (AB HE BBL|BVBD) APPEAR ONCE MOBE 

IN ANEW 

AND MOBE BEAUTIFUL EDITION, 

COBBBOTED AND AMENDED 

BT 

T9B AUTHOB. 
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